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IT  is  now  more  than  five  years  since  the  success^  of  some  agricul- 
tural practices  of  mine,  induced  me  to  think,  that  an  extension  of 
them  in  the  common  course  of  cropping  our  lands,  might  operate 
very  powerfully  in  abating  the  pressure  of  two  evils  ;  by  preventing 
the  return  of  the  one  (famine}  under  which  we  had  so  lately 
suffered,  and  by  relieving  us  from  the  greater  part  of  the  weight 
of  the  other,  (the  poor-lawn,}  under  \\hieh  we  still  labor. 

The  state  of  the  country  is  now  materially  altered,  the  dread  of 
famine  has  vanished  for  the  present,  and  its  recurrence,  though  in 
the  common  course  of  nature,  is  now  little  speculated  upon  ;  our 
distress  at  this  time  arises  from  a  very  different  cause,  an  unsale- 
able redundance. 

In  these  contradictory  circumstances,  the  pressure  of  the  poor 
laws  operates  with  the  same  force,  and  is  probably  now  a  stilt 
greater  grievance  than  formerly,  from  our  inability  to  pay  a  tax 
which  seems  steadily  on  the  increase. 

What  an  unhappy  .system  does  this  code  of  poor  laws  form, 
subjecting  us  to  a  grievance  greatly  aggravated  by  scarcity,  and 
made  more  intolerable  by  abundance!  - 

This  cahmitous  state  of  our  country  has  induced  many  to 
hazard  their  speculations  on  the  means  of  relieving  us ;  and  even 
you,  who  by  your  professional  labors  have  attained  so  much 
celebrity,  have  not  been  prevented  from  dedicating  a  part  of  your 
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valuable  time  to  the  service  of  the  public,  and  J  have  no  doubt 
that  your  Review  of  the  distresses  of  the  Landed  and  Agricul- 
tural Interests,  (which  I  am  very  anxious  to  see,)  will  suggest  the 
most  judicious  and  effectual  measures  for  re lieviug  those  distresses, 
while  your  high  respectability  will  secure  an  attention  to  them, 
that  will  enable  them  to  operate  still  more  powerfully. 

An  obscure  individual  may  not  be  able  to  rouse  the  public 
attention,  but  he  is  justified  on  this  pressing  occasion,  for  attempt- 
ing to  come  forward,  by  the  consideration  that  he  recommends 
nothing  but  what  he  himself  has  tried  and  practised  for  many  years, 
what  is  equally  in  the  reach  of  every  other  agriculturist,  and  what, 
if  pretty  generally  adopted,  must  immediately  reduce  the  pressure 
of  the  poor  laws  nearly  to  nothing,  without  altering  an  iota  of  that 
code,  as  it  now  stands. 

It  is  necessary  to  be  watchful  that  the  measures  1  suggest,  in- 
tended for  the  removal  of  tzvo  evils,  may  not,  when  only  one  of 
them  is  in  action,  operate  injuriously  ;  and  as  our  present  calami- 
ties  are  immediately  occasioned  by  supeifluity  of  grain,  let  us  see 
that  the  measures  held  out  as  likely  to  produce  a  more  extended 
cultivation,  may  not,  by  increasing  the  redundance  of  corn,  and 
lowering  the  prices  still  farther,  aggravate  our  present  distress. 

No;  for  the  slightest  attention  to  these  measures  will  show  that 
their  effect  in  increasing  our  agricultural  tield,  is  but  secondary ; 
that  their  direct  and  immediate  operation  is  to  increa.se  the  food 
of  our  domestic  animals,  to  enable  us  to  keep  more  stock,  and  to 
go  more  largely  into  the  feeding  business.  But  whatever  griev- 
ances we  may  labor  under  at  present,  the  retrospect  of  our  situa- 
tion for  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years,  will  probably  show  us  that 
we  have  little  reason  to  apprehend  that  we  shall  again  be  oppressed 
Jby  redundance,  and  of  course  that  we  may  with  prudence  adopt 
any  measures  useful  in  another  point  of  view,  though  likely  to  ex- 
JLend  our  agricultural  practice,  and  to  increase  our  grain  crops- 
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SIMPLE  MEASURES,  &c. 


WHEN  by  a  watchful  attention  to  the  habits  and  properties  of  an  Irish 
grass  I  had  discovered  and  ascertained  its  valuable  qualities,  some  of  them 
of  such  obvious  importance  as  necessarily  to  have  an  influence  on  our 
agricultural  practices ;  I  was  sanguine  enough  to  flatter  myself  that  I  was 
likely  to  be  highly  useful  to  society. 

For,  when  I  considered  that  the  introduction  of  this,  vegetable  on  lands 
hitherto  neglected  and  completely  barren,  would  by  an  easy  process  afford 
a  more  abundant,  grateful,  and  nutritious  food  to  our  cattle,  than  any  to 
which  they  had  yet  been  accustomed  ;  and  when  I  recollected  that  our  very- 
best  grounds  are  now  laid  out  for  hay  crops,  and  a  great  portion  of  our 
manure  expended  on  them  ;  it  appeared  manifest  that  by  enabling  agricul- 
turists to  throw  their  meadows  into  tillage,  I  was  actually  adding  immense- 
ly to  the  extent  of  our  agricultural  field,  giving  a  new  spur  to  the  exertions 
and  industry  of  man,  and  of  course  increasing  the  wealth  and  population 
of  my  country. 

These  splendid  reveries  were  soon  interrupted  by  the  perusal  of  Mr. 
Malthus's  Essay  on  the  Principle  of  Population ;  that  able  writer  at  once 
demonstrated  to  me  the  futility  of  my  Utopian  speculations,  and  convinced 
me  that  by  adding  to  the  stoek  of  the  food  of  man,  (which  I  knew  would 
be  the  result  of  my  discovery,)  I  was  only  laying  the  foundation  of  future 
evil,  aggravating  impending  calamity,  and  preparing  a  wider  rauge  for  the 
horrors  and  depredations  of  vice  and  misery. 

For  Mr.  Malthus  has  clearly  proved,  that  a  steady  addition  to  the  stock 
of  human  food,  and  also  to  the  facilities  of  its  acquisition,  would  be  merely 
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a  momentary  benefit ;  as  an  increase  of  food  would  be  rapidly  followed  by 
au  increase  of  population ;  until  the  greater  number  bore  on  the  greater 
stock  of  food,  with  precisely  the  same  pressure  that  the  smaller  does  now 
oa  our  present  stock. 

Mr.  Malthus  has  demonstrated  this  with  great  clearness;  nature,  he  says, 
has  scattered  the  seeds  of  life  with  a  most  liberal  hand ;  but  has  been  com- 
paratively sparing  in  room,  and  nourishment ;  she  has  set  no  bounds  to  the 
prolific  nature  of  her  subjects,  but  what  is  made  by  their  interfering  with 
each  other's  means  of  subsistence. 

That  the  population  of  every  country  must  press  upon  the  food  it  affords, 
and  will  be  restricted  only  by  the  want  of  subsistence,  he  proves  by  the 
different  ratios  in  which  the  numbers  and  the  materials  for  their  mainte- 
nance will  increase, — the  numbers  in  the  course  of  nature  in  geometrical 
progression,  while  the  most  skilful  efforts  of  man  under  the  most  favourable 
circumstances,  cannot  increase  his  food  in  a  higher  ratio  than  in  arithmeti- 
cal progression. 

It  requires  but  little  mathematical  knowledge  to  foresee,  that  according 
to  these  rates  of  proceeding,  the  population  must  soon  outstrip  the  food, 
and  unless  restrained  by  such  checks  as  Mr.  Malthus  enumerates,  the  hor- 
rors of  famine  must  rapidly  follow. 

We  have  a  striking  instance  in  another  branch  of  science,  of  the  very 
different  results  that  follow,  where  quantities  increase  in  different  ratios. 

Gallileo  has  clearly  proved  that  in  mechanics  where  machines  are  in 
creased  in  size,  but  with  all  their  parts  similarly  proportioned  ;  the  causes 
tending  to  destroy,  increase  in  a  higher  ratio  than  the  causes  tending 
to  preserve. 

Whence  it  follows  that  a  diminutive  model  (for  instance  of  a  bridge)  may 
be  so  strong  as  to  bear  a  considerable  weight,  yet  when  the  machine  itself, 
or  bridge,  shall  be  finished,  though  the  same  proportions  in  all  its  parts  be 
accurately  preserved ;  yet  it  must  fall  to  pieces  by  its  own  weight. 

That  we  have  not  been  already  overwhelmed  by  the  load  of  increasing  popu- 
lation, Mr.  Malthus  ascribes  to  the  action  of  several  causes,  which  he  dis- 
tinguishes into  two  classes  ;  preventive  causes,  which  check  the  evil  in  the 
birth  ;  and  positive  causes,  which  act  upon,  and  reduce  existing  population. 

Mr.  Malthus  has  even  suggested  some  preventive  checks  to  the  prolific 
powers  of  nature,  by  which  he  thinks  their  exuberance  may  be  restrained 
without  the  intervention  of  the  positive  checks  arising  from  vice  or  misery; 
and  the  subordinate  causes  which  contribute  to  shorten  the  natural  dura- 
tion of  human  life. 

These  positive  checks  are  of  so  severe  a  nature,  and  so  harsh  in  their 
application,  that  it  is  a  laudable  attempt  to  devise  other  means  of  arresting 
the  progress  of  population,  before  it  arrives  at  the  last  extremity,  when 
want  of  food  calls  forth  the  ultimate  check,  famine,  with  its  concomitants, 
disease,  and  squalid  poverty. 
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Yet  while  I  give  Mr.  Malthus  full  credit  for  the  spirit  of  philanthropy, 
which  breathes  through  every  thing  he  recommends ;  I  must  confess  I  do 
not  entertain  very  sanguine  hopes  of  his  success,  nor  rely  much  on  the 
effects  of  his  preventive  checks;  I  fear  his  schemes  are  somewhat  Utopian, 
and  that  he  considers  man  rather  what  he  ought  to  be,  than  what  he  actually  is. 

I  shall  not,  however,  presume  to  touch  upon  ground  where  I  think  Mr. 
Malthus  has  failed. 

I  shall  leave  the  general  question  of  population,  and  its  increase,  where  I 
find  it,  without  obtruding  any  ideas  of  my  own  on  the  means  of  restrain- 
ing it :  I  shall  proceed  to  two  distinct  grievances,  upon  each  of  which  Mr. 
Malthus  dwells  at  great  length,  and  with  much  ability. 

These  are  the  poor  rates,  as  established  in  England;  and  the  occasional 
famines  to  which  we  are  subject  by  the  failure  of  crops. 

The  former  an  intolerable  grievance,  from  the  heavy  pressure  with  which 
it  bears  on  all  ranks ;  and  the  latter  from  the  quantity  of  misery  they 
produce. 

Mr.  Malthus  is  so  particular  on  each  topic,  and  dwells  upon  it  so  impres- 
sively, that  I  should  wrong  him  if  I  stated  his  sentiments  in  any  other 
words  than  his  own.  I  commence  with 

THE    POOR    LAWS. 

He  tells  us  generally, 

"  That  the  poor  laws  have  constantly  tended  to  counteract  the  natural 
advantages  of  this  country. 

"  That  they  are  an  evil,  in  comparison  of  which  the  national  debt  with 
all  its  magnitude  of  terrors  is  but  of  little  moment." 

"  The  system  of  poor  laws  present  the  first  grand  obstacle  to  the  im- 
provement of  our  country." 

"  The  French  call  the  poor  laws,  La  plaie  politigue  de  I'Angleterre  la  plus 
devorantt." 

II  The  poor  laws  in  England  appear  to  have  contributed  to  raise  the  price 
of  provisions,  and  to  lower  the  price  of  labor :  they  have  therefore  tended  to 
impoverish  that  class  of  people  whose  only  possession  is  their  labor." 

Mr.  Malthus  is  alarmed  at  the  prodigious  increase  of  the  poor  rates  irra- 
Yery  few  years.  He  tells  us, 

"  The  rapidity  with  which  the  poor  rates  have  increased  of  lace  years, 
presents  us  indeed  with  the  prospect  of  an  extraordinary  proportion  of 
paupers  in  the  society." 

"  Before  the  late  scarcities  the  sum  collected  for  the  poor  was  estimated 
at  three  millions  sterling,  and  during  the  year  1801,  it  was  said  to  be  ten 
millions." 

"  During  the  late  scarcities,  the  supposition  which  I  have  made  of  a  col- 
lection from  the  rich  of  eighteen  shillings  in  the  pound,  has  been  nearly 
realized." 

"  A  man  with  a  family  has  received,  to  my  knowledge,  fourteen  shilling* 
a  week  from  the  parish." 
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ft  It  has  been  said  that  during  the  late  scarcity  half  of  the  population  of 
the  country  received  relief." 

It  is  mortifying  to  find  that  after  such  enormous  expenditure,  and  such 
severe  pressure  on  the  upper  orders  of  society,  the  distress  is  not  abated, 
but  rather  increased. 

Hear  Mr.  Malthas, 

"  It  is  mentioned  as  a  matter  of  surprise  that  notwithstanding  the  im* 
mense  sum  that  is  annually  collected  for  the  poor,  there  is  still  so  much  dis- 
tress among  them." 

"  It  is  to  be  feared  that  though  the  poor  laws  may  have  alleviated  a  little 
the  intensity  of  individual  misfortune,  they  have  spread  the  evil  over  a 
much  greater  surface." 

"  We  have  lavished  immense  sums  on  the  poor,  which  we  have  every 
reason  to  think  have  constantly  tended  to  aggravate  their  misery." 

"  Poor  laws  will  always  tend  to  aggravate  the  evil  by  diminishing  the 
general  resources  of  the  country." 

Not  being  subjected  to  a  code  of  poor  laws  in  Ireland,  I  shall  not  discuss 
their  general  policy,  nor  inquire  whether  in  seasons  of  plenty,  or  even 
when  provisions  are  rising,  but  still  at  tolerable  prices,  their  operation  be 
salutary. 

I  limit  myself  to  times  of  scarcity  alone,  when  their  pressure,  it  appears, 
is  become  so  intolerable ;  and  I  shall  suggest  a  remedy  applicable  only  on 
such  occasions,  first  inquiring  into  the  likelihood  of  their  frequent  recur- 
rence. 

Plenty  and  scarcity,  are  mere  relative  terms,  expressing  the  proportion  of 
the  food  to  the  population  of  a  country,  and  as  we  subsist  chiefly  on  agri- 
cultural produce,  (much  influenced  by  favorable  or  unfavorable  seasons,)  it 
necessarily  follows  that  our  annual  supplies  must  be  very  unequal,  and 
sometimes  very  inadequate  to  the  steady  demand  for  them,  since  all  coun- 
tries are  subject  to  scarcities,  which  when  great  are  called  famines, 

Mr.  Malthus  tells  u?,  "  That  according  to  the  natural  order  of  things, 
years  of  scarcity  must  occasionally  recur  in  all  landed  nations." 

"  And  that  a  deficiency  of  one-twelfth  of  a  crop,  (if  the  same  consump- 
tion were  to  continue  for  ten  or  eleven  months,)  might  raise  the  price  of 
corn  to  almost  any  height." 

Nor  do  we  depend  upon  the  seasons  alone ;  other  causes,  he  thinks,  may 
produce  similar  effects  :  for 

"  The  prevention  of  importation,  (with  other  circumstances  co-operating,) 
might  cause  the  whole  crop  to  be  coifsumed  in  nine  months,  which  ought 
to  have  lasted  twelve,  and  thus  produce  a  famine." 

The  high  probability  of  the  frequent  recurrence  of  years  of  scarcity 
being  thus  established  the  picture  Mr.  Malthus  draws  qf  the  dreadful 
scenes  that  have  also  their  probabilities  of  recurring,  may  well  make  u» 
shudder. 

He  says,  "  The  distresses  of  the  people  during  the  late  scarcities,  en- 
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couraged  by  the  extreme  ignorance  and  folly  of  many  among  the  higher 
classes,  might  have  driven  them  to  commit  the  most  dreadful  outrages: 
should  such  periods  often  recur,  a  recurrence  which  we  have  too  much 
reason  to  apprehend  from  the  present  state  of  the  country,  the  prospect 
which  opens  to  our  view,  is  melancholy  in  the  extreme." 

"  If  political  discontents  were  blended  with  the  cries  of  hunger,  and  a 
revolution  were  to  take  plate  by  the  instrumentality  of  a  mob,  clamorous 
for  want  of  food,  the  consequence  would  be  unceasing  change,  and  un- 
ceasing carnage,  the  bloody  career  of  which  nothing  but  ihe  establishment 
of  some  complete  despotism  could  correct." 

These  numerous  extracts  from  Mr.  Malthus's  able  work  contain  my  ex- 
cuse for  obtruding  my  sentiments  on  a  subject  out  of  my  line,  and  new  to 
me ;  and  for  hazarding  my  speculations  on  political  economy ;  a  topic  already 
in  the  possession  of  men  of  the  most  shining  abilities  our  age  has  pro- 
duced. 

The  grievance  and  inefficacy  of  the  poor  laws  are  matters  of  notoriety: 
the  pressure  of  scarcity  we  have  felt,  and  know  not  how  soon  it  may  recur 
again. 

To  lighten  the  burthen  of  the  former,  and  completely  to  relieve  us  from 
the  dread  of  the  latter,  are  most  serious  objects ;  and  whoever  conceiv«s  he 
ca.u  suggest  means  ot  attaining  such  desirable  ends,  is  not  only  excusable 
ja  publishing  them,  but  is  scarcely  at  liberty  to  suppress  them. 

I  am  the  more  emboldened  to  proceed,  because  it  is  not  the  whims  and 
reveries  of  the  closet,  I  am  about  to  obtrude  upon  the  public,  but  the  uni- 
form practice  of  twenty-three  years,  a  practice  adopted  accidentally,  fol- 
lowed by  much  convenience  and  some  little  profit. 

Conceiving  then  that  this  practice  of  mine  if  once  become  general, 
would  fully  answer  the  ends  I  have  proposed  above,  I  venture  to  proceed, 
and  with  the  more  confidence,  because  the  plan  is  so  simple  that  every 
reader  can  at  once  form  an  adequate  judgment  upon  the  probability  of  its 
success. 

Before  I  proceed  to  suggest  any  measure  likely  to  prevent  the  recurrence 
of  scenes  just  now  so  strongly  depicted,  I  shall  inquire,  a  priori,  into  the 
causes  of  famine  ;  and  also  into  the  general  nature  and  style  of  the  remedy 
that  ought  to  lessen  the  evil,  and  correct  its  dreadful  effects. 

I  shall  assume,  for  a  certain  period,  the  population  of  our  country  to  be 
stationary,  though  a  small  change  would  not  be  felt,  and  a  greater  would 
.not  alter  the  principles  upon  which  I  proceed,  nor  affect  the  conclusions 
that  will  follow  from  them. 

Our  subsistence  being  drawn  chiefly  (I  may  say  almost  solely)  from  agri- 
cultural produce ; — by  a  plentiful  year,  is  understood,  one  in  which  that 
produce  exceeds  the  amount  of  the  food  necessary  for  the  existing  popu- 
lation. 

And  by  a  year  of  scarcity,  that  iu  which  the  crops  arc  inadequate  to  the 
mainteaaace  of  Ihe  population. 
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To  encounter  the  question  with  more  precision,  I  shall  suppose  the  quan- 
tity of  food  requisite  for  the  support  of  the  population  of  the  country,  to  he 
expressed  hy  the  letter  x,  the  excess  of  a  fine  crop  above  the  demands 
upon  it,  hy  the  letter  a,  and  the  deficiency  of  a  had  year,  that  is  the  quan- 
tity hy  which  it  falls  short  of  what  should  maintain  the  inhabitants,  by  the 
letter  b. 

Thus,  a  good  crop  will  be  expressed  hy  x  Xa,  and  a  bad  year's  crop,  by  x — b ; 
and  I  shall  suppose  each  of  these  letters  to  denote  a  certain  number  of 
quartefs  of  wheat,  which  it  is  not  at  present  necessary  to  calculate. 

In  a  good  year  our  object  is  to  get  rid  of  the  quantity  a,  in  the  most 
Advantageous  manner  we  can,  and  for  this  purpose  our  chief  resources  are 
exportation  and  the  distilleries. 

When  from  appearances  we  judge  the  crop  will  amount  exactly  to  JT,  and 
no  more,  unable  to  bear  a  diminution,  we  prohibit  exportation  and  stop  the 
distilleries. 

But  when  from  an  inclement  season  we  have  reason  to  apprehend  the 
crop  will  not  amount  to  x,  a  proportion  of  our  population,  measured  by  the 
amount  of  what  b  would  maintain,  must  want  food,  unless  we  ran  devise 
means  of  supplying  them. 

Our  resources  in  this  case  seem  limited  to  three  : 

1st.  To  supply  present  deficiency  by  the  redundance  (that  is«)  of  former 
years,  stored  up  for  the  purpose. 

2dly.  By  importation  (to  the  amount  of  b)  from  other  countries  more  fa- 
vored by  nature,  or  more  fortunate  in  the  season  than  we  have  been. 

Or.Sdly.  By  the  discovery  of  some  substitute,  which  will  afford  a  supply 
of  human  food  to  the  same  extent  to  which  b  would  have  reached. 

Many  objections  lie  to  the  first  mode,  mostly  stated  hy  Mr.  Malthus  (vol. 
2.  page  1G5.) 

The  scarce  year  may  not  immediately  follow  the  most  plentiful  year. 

Practical  inconveniences  generally  attend  the  keeping  so  large  a  store. 

Difficulties  occur  from  want  of  proper  accommodations  for  it. 

It  is  at  all  times  liable  to  damage  from  vermin  and  other  causes. 

The  farmer  may  not  he  able  lo  remain  so  long  without  his  returns. 

lie  may  not  be  willing  to  employ  so  much  capital  in  a  speculation  in 
which  the  returns  must  be  dblant  and  precarious. 


The  plan  of  supplying  deficiency  by  importation  to  the  amount  of  b,  seems 
to  be  attended  with  great  difficulty,  and  greater  uncertainty. 

The  more  necessary  this  supply  is  to  us,  the  more  we  are  laid  at  the 
mercy  of  other  nations  who  may  be  rivals  or  enemies. 

The  calamity  of  a  bad  season  may  not  be  local  but  extended  ;  hence  a 
demand  from  other  countries,  and  prices  raised  to  an  exorbitant  height. 

The  jealousy  or  rapacity  of  Sovereigns  may  impose  unreasonable  terms, 
and  before  they  can  be  adjusted,  the  distressmay  haverisen  to  its  full  height. 
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We  cannot  assume  the  British  Navy  to  be  at  all  times  paramount,  as  it 
is  at  present ;  and  what  would  have  become  of  an  enemy's  country  depend- 
ing on  the  sea  for  their  existence  while  we  blockaded  their  ports? 

The  Sea  too  has  its  uncertainties,  and  insurance  will  not  protect  from  star- 
vation. 


The  third  remedy  for  the  deficiency  of  A  is  a  substitute  ;  that  is  a  supply 
cf  another  species  of  provisions,  equal  to  the  amount  of  A  as  a  human  food, 
and  at  the  same  time  exempt  from  the  inconveniences  and  uncertainties  to 
which  the  two  former  remedies  are  subject. 

As  the  measure  I  mean  to  suggest  for  preventing  the  recurrence  of  fa- 
mines, and  for  abating  tiie  intolerable  pressure  of  the  poor  laws,  when  in- 
clement seasons  cause  a  deficiency  in  our  crops,  is  that  of  proposing  a  sub- 
stitute to  supply  at  all  times  when  wanted,  the  place  of  b  ;  it  is  necessary  to 
be  very  particular  as  to  the  qualities  of  this  substitute,  that  we  may  be  sure 
it  will  effectually  answer  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  suggested. 

All  these  qualities  we  can  determine,  a  priori,  and  state  what  those  are 
which  an  effectual  substitute  should  possess. 

1st.  The  substitute  nmst  be  a  wholesome  food,  and  a  grateful  one,  though 
perhaps  less  relished  than  the  wheat,  whose  deficiency  it  is  to  supply. 

2dly.  It  must  be  the  growth  of  our  own  country. 

Sdly.  Its  crop  must  not  be  subject  lo  uncertainties,  or  if  this  too  be  liable 
to  suffer  from  inclement  seasons,  its  minimum  in  the  worst  years  must  al- 
ways exceed  the  quantity  b. 

4thly.  It  must  be  ready  whenever  called  for,  and  never  incumber  when 
not  wanted. 

5thly.  Should  ten  plentiful  harvests  follow  each  other  in  succession,  this 
substitute  must  never  be  heard  of. 

6thly.  Again  should  our  crops  fail  for  every  one  of  the  ten  ensuing  years, 
our  substitute 

* Tclut  e  ntttgna  redimvus  pullulet  arcd 

et  e  plena  semper  tollatur  acerro, 

must  pour  out  its  undiminished  store,  and  every  year  furnish  food  to  the 
full  amount  of  b. 

And  seventhly  shall  it  happen,  as  at  present,  that  by  an  accumulation  of 
circumstances,  our  quantity  of  grain  is  become  so  redundant,  that  a  is  enor- 
mous, affects  and  depreciates  the  price  of  agricultural  produce,  to  the  ex- 
treme injury  of  the  farming  interest ;  in  this  new  case,  the  substitute  is  not 
in  the  least  to  interfere  with  consumption,  nor  to  delay  the  reduction  of 
a  so  low,  that  it  can  no  longer  affect  the  market  price  of  grain. 

And  in  the  filth  ease  the  grower  must  neither  be  inconvenienced  by 
finding  so  fnucb  storage,  nor  distressed  by  lying  so  long  out  of  his  capital. 
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Nor  in  the  sixth  must  he  be  hurried,  or  disturbed  in  his  course  of  culture, 
by  such  repeated  and  successive  calls  for  produce  to  the  full  amount  of  b. 

Such  are  the  qualities  which  seem  indispensably  necessary,'  to  enable  a 
substitute  to  answer  completely  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  intended  ; 
-.hotrkl  any  of  these  be  wauling,  it  becomes  a  mere  palliative,  and  not  the 
effectual  remedy  required. 

Before  I  venture  to  mention  this  substitute,  of  which  I  have  promised  so 
much,  as  to  say,  that  by  i's  aid  the  dreadful  spectre  famine, 

Puheris  ejcigui  juctu,  comprcssa  quie&cet, 

I  shall  state  how  I  became  acquainted  with  it,  or  rather  how  I  came  to 
apply  it,  in  the  manner  which  I  conceive,  if  generally  adopted,  would  pro- 
4uce  such  salutary  effects,  and  am  thus  led  into  a  short  history  of  my  own 
early  Agricultural  proceedings,  exposing  myself,  I  am  aware,  to  the  charge 
of  egotism. 

Above  twenty -six  years  ago  I  retired  from  College,  upon  my  present 
parish,  and  being  a  warm  amateur,  took  zealously  to  Agricultural  pursuits. 

I  found  much  of  my  glebe  in  an  exhausted  state  ;  having  been  let  by  my 
predecessors  to  poor  tenants,  who  pressed  crops  without  giving  manure. 

Other  pans  never  had  been  brought  in:  I  knew  the  remedy  was  the  same 
for  both,  and  that  potatoe crops  would  renovate  the  former,  and  break  in  the 
latter  for  tillage;  I,  therefore,  pressed  the  culture  of  this  valuable  root,  think- 
ing I  could  readily  dispose  of  any  redundance  above  my  own  consumption. 

I  was  mistaken :  I  found  potatoes  an  unwieldy  commodity,  to  be  disposed 
of  only  by  retail : — the  demand  uncertain— and  for  the  most  part  in  trifling 
quantities — while  as  the  spring  advanced,  potatoes  required  so  much  atten- 
tion and  labour  to  prevent  them  from  vegetating,  as  soon  amounted  to  more 
expense  than  they  were  worth. 

Harrassed  for  three  seasons  with  difficulties  in  getting  rid  of  a  crop,  which 
would  not  keep  one  year,  I  came  to  a  resolution,  that  no  consideration 
should  ever  induce  me  to  sell  a  potatoe. 

I  was  now  reduced  to  the  alternative,  either  of  bringing  down  my  crop  of 
potatoes  to  my  own  consumption,  and  thus  greatly  restraining  myself  in  a 
style  of  culture  from  which  my  farm  was  deriving  the  greatest  advantages  : 

Or  of  devising  other  modes,  by  which  I  could  get  rid  of  a  crop,  that  I  had 
repeated  demonstration  was  unvendible,  at  least  by  me. 

Consumption  by  poultry  and  pigs  was  quite  inadequate;  but  my  stock 
of  both  horses  and  cows  was  large,  and  it  was  well  known,  even  then,  that 
each  of  these  animals  eat  raw  potatoes  greedily :  of  course  by  giving  a  small 
quantity  daily  to  every  one  of  these,  a  consumption  must  necessarily  result 
to  full  the  amount. which  I  wished  to  cultivate  of  that  vegetable. 

As  to  the  prudence  of  the  measure,  I  speculated  thus :  that  a  smal)  quan- 
tity of  a  very  juicy  root  would  act  as  a  corrector  of  the  dry  iood  each  of  these 
animals  lived  upon  through  winter,  and  the  rather  as  the  pctatoe  was 
known  to  be  both  cooling  and  opening. 
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In  point  of  profit  I  expected  not  to  be  a  loser,  for  though  I  determined 
never,  on  account  of  this  new  food,  to  lessen  the  quantity  of  oats  usually 
given  to  ray  horses,  I  was?  sure  they  must  consume  less  hay. 

Satisfied  therefore  that  I  could  not  be  greatly  a  loser  by  continuing  a  fa- 
vorite culture,  to  the  amount  I  had  done  formerly,  I  began  in  the  year  1787 
to  feed  all  my  horses  partly  with  raw  potatoes. 

To  my  carriage  horses  I  gave  daily  from  seven  to  fourteen  pounds  each, 
to  my  work  horses  fourteen,  varying  with  each  the  quantity  of  potatoes  iu 
proportion  to  the  pressure  of  their  labor,  lessening  their  potatoe  feed  as  their 
labor  increased ;  while  in  wiuter,  when  the  weather  was  so  severe  as  to  stop 
all  labor,  I  have  given  my  work  horses  twenty-eight  and  sometimes  thirty 
pounds  of  potatoes  daily. 

To  my  cows  also  I  gave  cut  raw  potatoes,  which  increased  the  quantity  of 
milk,  but  made  it  poorer,  yet  without  giving  it,  or  the  butter,  the  strong 
rank  flavor  derived  from  every  other  adventitious  food  I  have  tried  in  win- 
ter ;  as  rape,  turnip,  cabbage,  and  curly  greens,  &c.  I  hear  too  that  grains 
have  a  worse  effect  than  any  of  these. 

I  had  not  then  cultivated  MANGEL  WUKZEL,  which  root  I  find  makes  the 
milk  and  butter  better  flavored  than  any  other  food. 

I  proceeded  thus  for  many  years,  with  a  certainty  that  my  horses  were  in 
as  good  heart  and  flesh  as  those  of  my  neighbours,  or  as  my  own  had  been 
before  I  made  the  change  in  their  food. 

The  price  of  potatoes  often  rose  high,  and  I  was  at  those  times  always 
pressed  rather  to  sell,  than  feed  with  them  ;  but  I  still  turned  a  deaf  ear, 
remembering  how  their  sale  had  tormented  me  before. 

At  length,  in  spring  1800,  the  calls  for  human  food  became  so  urgent, 
that  after  having  consumed  two  thirds  of  my  potatoes  by  my  cattle,  as  usual, 
1  sold  the  remaining  third. 

In  1801  the  famine  was  more  decided,  and  I  abstained  from  giving  my 
cattle  any  potatoes  ;  my  stock,  which  would  have  been  consumed  by  them, 
without  pressing  the  extreme  price,  selling  for  above  100  guineas,  and 
affording  considerable  relief  to  the  country. 

Having  now  disclosed  that  it  is  by  aid  of  the  potatoe,  I  mean  to  fulfil  the 
sounding  promise  I  have  made  :  I  think  it  probable  the  reader  will  throw 
away  my  paper,  asking  me,  and  perhaps  in  the  civil  language  of  Mr.  Mal- 
thus,  "  do  I  mean  to  introduce  into  England  the  rags  and  wretched  cabins 
of  Ireland  ?n 

I  reply,  that  was  Ireland  alone  concerned,  (where  much  more  farinaceous 
food  is  consumed  by  the  lower  orders  than  is  generally  supposed;  and  had  I 
the  power,  I  should  lessen  rather  than  increase  the  consumption  of  the  pota- 
toe as  a  human  food. 

And  as  to  England,  I  have  neither  a  thought,  nor  a  wish,  to  alter  in  the 
^t  degree,  the  usual  food  of  the  lower  orders  in  that  country. 

I  entirely  agiee  with  Mr.  Mai  thus,  who  pronounces  in  the  most  decided 
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manner,  that  a  more  general  introduction  of  the  potator,  as  a  food  for  the 
lower  classes,  was  likely  to  lead  to  the  most  ruinous  consequence?.  He  says, 

"  When  from  the  increasing  population  the  average  growth  of  potatoes 
was  not  more  than  the  average  consumption,  a  scarcity  of  potatoes  would 
be  in  every  respect  as  prohable  as  a  scarcity  of  wheat  at  present;  and  when 
it  did  arrive,  would  be  beyond  all  comparison  more  dreadful." 

He  asks,  4<  Is  there  any  contradiction  in  the  supposition  of  a  failure  in 
the  crops  of  potatoes?" 

I  reply,  with  probably  much  longer  experience  in  its  culture  than  Mr. 
Mullhus  has  had,  that  I  consider  the  potatoe  as  affording  a  more  uncertain 
crop  than  corn :  for  while  an  uugenial  season  bear*  equally  on  both,  the 
potatoe  is  subject  to  its  peculiar  dangers,  such  as  a  disorder  called  the  curl : 
high  winds  and  blights  from  frosts,  either  very  late  in  the  spring,  or  very 
early  in  autumn,  are  highly  injurious  to  a  vegetable,  native  of  a  milder 
climate. 

Mr.  Curwen  complains  of  the  great  injury  sustained  in  his  country  by  the 
potatoe  crops,  from  a  frost  which  happened  early  in  September,  1307;  and  I 
myself,  travelling  in  the  same  month  through  the  North  of  Ireland,  saw  the 
potatoe  crops  in  a  great  tract  of  country  severely  injured  by  the  frost,  at  a 
later  period  than  Mr.  Curwen's  observation ;  but  at  this  time  the  grain  crops 
were  completely  out  of  the  reach  of  such  accidents. 

A  more  serious  objection  to  the  potatoe  as  a  general  food,  and  to  be  relied 
on,  arises  from  the  impossibility  of  preserving  this  root  over  a  year;  and  as 
is  the  case  with  grain  applying  the  redundance  of  a  good,  to  correct  the 
deficiency  of  a  bad  crop. 

Under  these  circumstance?,  it  would  be  madness,  or  rather  wickedness,  t» 
throw  the  population  of  the  country  to  any  extent  upon  a  food,  at  least  a* 
liable  to  failure  as  others,  and  which  cannot,  like  them,  contribute  at  any 
^me  to  correct  its  own  occasional  deficiencies. 

In  a  more  abstract  and  political  point  of  view,  Mr.  Malthus  condemns  tbc 
use  of  the  potatoe  as  a  common  food,  hut  clearly  points  it  out  as  a  substitute. 
He  says, 

"  The  desirable  thine,  with  a  view  to  the  happiness  of  the  people,  seem* 
to  be,  that  tl.eir  habitual  food  should  be  dear,  aud  their  wages  regulated  by 
it;  but  that  in  a  scarcity  the  cheap  food  should  be  readily  and  cheerfully 
adopted." 

But  however  desirable  it  may  be  to  establish  both  the  policy  and  practica- 
bility of  using  the  potatoe  as  a  substitute  for  bread,  the  fullest  conviction  ou 
those  points  will  be  of  little  avail,  unless  we  have  potatoes  ready,  and  in 
sufficient  quantity  when  the  emergency  arrives,  and  this  we  can  never 
expect  unless  we  shall  devise  a  steady  consumption  fur  them  in  common 
years,  which  can  be  dispensed  with  in  seasons  of  scarcity. 

For  no  man  will  speculate  so  deep  in  the  expectation  of  Famine  as  t« 
grow  potatoes  much  beyond  his  own  consumption,  when  he  knows  he  will 
not  find  sale  but  in  a  season  of  scarcity,  fur  a  commodity  that  will  necessa- 
rily spoil  the  first  year. 
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We  must,  therefore,  find  a  production  of  nature  necessary  for  man,  or 
his  domestic  animals,  for  which  ihe  potatoe  may  be  used  as  a  substitute  in 
€omi>t9n  years  to  the  full  amount  of  the  calls  he  may  have  for  this  accommo- 
dating root  in  occasional  seasons  of  dearth. 

This  production  too,  must  admit  of  other  substitutes  to  supply  the 
place  of  the  potatoe,  when  we  shall  think  proper  to  transfer  it  to  our 
own  use. 

Hay,  I  know  to  be  that  production,  having,  for  twenty-three  years,  as 
suited  my  convenience,  substituted  potatoes  for  hay  with  complete  success; 
and  having  readily  found  other  substitutes  for  hay  when  1  apprehended  a  scar- 
city, either  from  a  failure  in  its  own  crop,  or  from  its  auxiliary  being  diverted 
to  another  channel. 

In  this  stage,  several  questions  present  themselves,  each  of  which  requires 
to  be  discussed  with  much  care. 

1st  Are  potatoes  a  fair  and  good  food  for  man,  such  as  may  be  substi- 
tuted in  the  place  of  wheat,  so  far  as  that  more  desirable  food  shall  ha\e 
failed? 

2.  Can  matters  be  so  arranged  as  that  a  quantity  of  potatoes  shall  always 
be  ready  in  the  country,  adequate  (as  a  food  for  man)  to  supply  the  place  o 
b,  the  deficiency  of  our  usual  annual  provision,  from  an  inclement  season,  or 
other  accidents? 

3.  In  favorable  seasons,  when  the  population  of  the  country  shall  confine 
themselves  to  their  usual  food,  can  a  consumption  be  found  for  this  immense 
stock  of  potatoes,  without  loss  to  the  growers  ? 

4.  Can  potatoes  be  given  with  prudence,  as  food  to  cattle,  in  lieu  of  part 
of  their  hay  ? 

5.  In  this  point  of  vie*.v,  are  potatoes  a  cheap  or  a  dear  food  for  cattle? 

6.  Can  we  conveniently  find  substitutes  for  hay,  when  the  potatoes  in- 
tended for  the  cattle  shall  be  occasionally  diverted  to  .another  channel,,  and 
our  stock  of  hay  probably  insufficient? 

We  can,  with  great  safety,  answer  the  first  question  in  the  affirmative. 

That  potatoes  are  a  good  food,  and  of  course  a  good  substitute,  is  admitted 
by  Mr.  Malthus  himself,  and  by  Mr.  Arthur  Young. 

The  good  health  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ireland  affords  a  convincing  proof; 
several  of  these,  fewer  indeed  than  is  generally  supposed,  (and  especially  in 
the  northern  parts)  live  upon  potatoes  exclusively; — with  many  more  they 
constitute  the  principal  part  of  their  sustenance;  and  we  all  eat  potatoes  in 
different  quantities  along  with  the  rest  of  our  food. 

Several  persons  of  the  highest  rank  and  first  fashion  in  London,  gave  a 
decided  opinion  on  this  subject  during  the  last  scarcity. 

I  understood  it  was  the  usage  at  the  tables  of  many  of  the  nobility  to  hand 
round  potatoes  at  dinner  instead  of  bread,  as  is  customary. 

These  eminent  personages  could  not  have  taken  this  step  wilh  a  view  to 
the  trifling  saving  it  would  have  created  to  themselves. 
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Nor  to  the  insensible  diminution  to  the  consumption  of  bread,  thi* 
change  of  custom  in  their  private  instance,  would  have  occasioned. 

Their  motives  were  obviously  of  a  more  public  nature:  they  intended  to 
shew  by  their  own  example,  that  potatoes  might  be  used  on  all  occasions 
as  a  substitute  for  bread. 

The  next  question  is  of  much  importance  : 

Can  we  have,  such  a  quantity  of  potatoes  always  ready  as  will  supply  the 
deficiency  of  a  bad  crop  of  corn  ? 

To  answer  that  question  with  precision,  we  should  first  determine  with 
accuracy  the  amount  of  that  deficiency,  which  I  have  supposed  to  be  ex- 
pressed by  the  letter  b. 

Here  I  confess  I  am  rather  scarce  of  data,  but  I  shall  use  those  I  have, 
and  make  great  allowances. 

The  quantities  of  wheat  annually  imported  into  England  afford  some  clue. 

Mr.  Oddy  states  the  importation  of  wheat  in  the  year  1799  to  be  445,647 
quarters :  and  it  appears  in  the  two  next  years  of  scarcity,  the  importation 
fur  exceeded  any  thing  known  before,  amounting  in  1800  to  1,174,654 
quarters,  and  in  1801  to  1,186,236  quarters. 

Mr.  Malthus,  (page  123,  vol.  2d.)  throws  some  light  on  the  subject:  he 
*ays: 

"  Suppose  England,  in  average  years,  to  want  about  four  hundred  thousand 
quarters  of  wheat;  but  a  year  of  deficient  crops  occurs,  and  the  demand  is 
suddenly  two  millions  of  quarters." 

Though  Mr.  Malthus  seems  to  point  at  a  maximum,  as  no  such  quantity 
of  wheat  or  any  thing  near  to  it  was  ever  imported ;  yet  I  accept  of  his 
terms  ;  and  the  rather  as  other  grain  to  a  large  amount,  is  also  imported,  of 
which  I  take  no  account,  at  present. 

Admitting  therefore  two  million  quarters  of  wheat  to  represent  the  value 
of  the  term  b,  it  remains  for  me  to  show  that  food  for  man,  to  that  etior- 
mous  amount,  can  bjr  means  of  the  substitute  I  propose,  be  always  ready  oa 
demand,  and  much  more. 

As  I  have  already  avowed  my  substitute  to  be  the  potatoe;  it  becomes 
necessary  to  determine  the  comparative  value  of  potatoes  and  wheat  as  hu- 
man food. 

Here,  as  demonstration  is  impossible,  we  must  be  decided  by  the  weight 
of  opinion;  and  the  result  of  the  most  diligent  inquiries  I  could  make,  and 
the  preponderance  of  the  opinions,  what  I  judged  the  best,  is,  that  a  stone  of 
wheat  will  afford  as  much  sustenance  to  man  as  four  stones  and  a  half  of 
raw  potatoes,  cook  each  of  them  afterwards  as  he  may. 

Upon  this  supposition  two  million  quarters  of  wheat  (the  assumed  defi- 
ciency) will  be  compensated  for  by  '^88,000,000,  stones  of  potatoes. 

The  next  step  to  be  taken  is  to  find  out  how  many  acres  of  ground  will 
.be  required  to  produce  potatoes  to  such  au  enormous  amount. 
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Mr.  Curwen  estimates  the  produce  of  a  well  cultivated  acre  of  potatoes  at 
two  thousand  stone,  but  is  satisfied  with  1400  on  an  average. 

I  myself  know  this  to  be  a  moderate  computation,  but  as  we  must  at  pre- 
sent, allow  for  an  ungenial  year,  I  accept  1400  stone,  at  which  rate  of  pro- 
duce 205,7 14  acres  will  be  necessary  to  afford  the  amount  required,  '238 
million  of  stones. 

Now  according  to  the  most  accurate  computations  the  arable  ground  in 
England  and  Wales  is  estimated  at  eleven  millions  and  an  half  English 
acres;  therefore,  dividing  11,500,000,  by  205,714,  we  have  55,  and  a  frac- 
tion, of  course  one  fifty-fifth  part  of  their  arable  ground  planted  with  pota- 
toes will  produce  the  substitute  required,  equivalent  to  two  million  quarters 
of  wheat,  the  supposed  amount  of  b. 

But  as  a  considerable  quantity  of  potatoes  are  already  cultivated  in  Eng- 
land, and  especially  in  the  northern  parts,  of  the  amount  of  which  I  can 
form  no  estimate,  having  never  met  with  an  attempt  at  th'e  calculation,  I 
shall  suppose  that  a  fortieth  or  even  a  thirtieth  part  of  the  arable  ground  in 
England  will  be  required. 

I  by  no  means  admit  that  a  diminution  of  their  usual  produce  of  grain,  in 
that  proportion,  or  indeed  to  any  amount,  will  be  the  consequence  of  apply- 
ing so  much  of  their  present  arable  ground  to  the  culture  of  potatoes;  for 
those  who  are  used  to  grow  potatoes,  well  know  that  in  the  same  farm,  the 
more  potatoes  they  cultivate,  the  more  grain  they  are  enabled  to  sow  :  a 
subject  I  shall  probably  touch  upon  again. 

I  have  hitherto  supposed  the  arable  grounds  to  be  the  only  source  whence 
my  substitute  can  be  drawn  ;  but  we  have  other  fields  of  more  abundant 
resources. 

Every  estimate  I  have  met  with  on  the  subject  makes  the  meadow  land  in 
England  and  Wales  amount  to  six  millions  of  acres,  and  in  some  of  them  it 
is  lamented  that  so  much  of  our  best  land  should  be  employed  in  feeding 
eattle  alone. 

I  am  at  this  moment  in  communication  with  my  friend,  Mn.  BROGDKX, 
on  the  subject  of  transferring  the  Welsh  meadows  from  their  vallies,  to 
the  skirts,  and  tops,  of  their  mountains.  - 

Here  then,  as  our  immediule  object  is  to  procure  food  for  o<ir  cattle,  we 
may  fairly  draw  upon  this  fund,  and  to  much  greater  advantage  than  on  the 
firmer,  as  an  acre  of  ground  planted  with  potatoes  will  produce  far  more 
food  for  our  cattle  than  it  can  yield  in  hay. 

But  205,714  acres  (which  I  have  proved  if  cultivated  with  potatoes  would 
produce  food  for  man  equivalent  to  d,)  compose  but  the  twenty-ninth  part 
of  the  land,  now  actually  under  meadow. 

Onr  coarse  spritty  meadows  yield  very  poor  crops  of  hay,  and  if  in  the  least 
moory  will  by  burning  the  stuff  taken  from  the  necessary  drains,  affor 
abundance  of  manure  for  potatoc  crops,  without  requiring  dung,  so  valuable 
for  other  purposes. 
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In  reclining  therefore  to  our  meadow-fund  alone  to  furnish  the  quantity 
of  potatoes  we  require  to  supply  the  place  of  6,  it  will  not  be  the  bent 
20.5,714  acres,  but  the  wortt,  which  \ve  break  up  for  potatoes. 

And  should  we  consider  the  fund  for  the  maintenance  of  our  cattle  too 
much  encroached  upon  by  the  loss  of  one  twenty-ninth  part,  that  deficiency 
is  easily  supplied;  for  I  shall  soon  prove  that  an  acre  of  potatoes  will  afford 
3.J  times  as  much  food  for  cattle  as  an  acre  of  meadow.  Hence,  if  to  206,714 
we  add  one  fourth,  51,428,  and  break  up  '1*1  ,\  12  acres  of  our  present  mea- 
dows, we  shall  not  only  supply  the  food  for  man  required,  that  is  6,  but  we 
shall  make  up  to  our  catlle  the  deficiency  ot  hay  occasioned  by  that  demand, 
and  yet  not  call  for  more  than  about  one  twenty-fourth  part  of  our  present 
stock  of  meadow,  six  million  acres. 

Hitherto  I  have  limited  myself  to  our  usual  established  style  of  culture, 
determined  not  to  mention  the  lately  discovered  Fiorin  grass  until  my  con- 
clusion was  fairly  drawn,  without  the  intervention  of  any  thing  new. 

But  as  this  valuable  grass,  if  actually  possessed  of  the  qualities  I  have 
ascribed  to  it,  must  co-operate  powerfully  in  aid  of  our  measures,  I  fear, 
were  I  to  pass  it  over  without  notice,  my  silence  might  be  considered  as  a 
proof  of  distrust.  I  shall  therefore  mention,  not  in  the  way  of  argument, 
but  as  it  were  incidentally,  the  peculiar  benefit  that  will  be  derived  from  the 
introduction  of  this  new  coadjutor. 

The  coarsest  and  wettest  of  our  meadows  are  well  adapted  to  florin  cul- 
ture, and  two  crops  of  potatoes  are  the  hi-st  possible  preparation  for  it. 

After  which,  according  to  my  uniform  experience,  an  acre  of  ground  laid 
down  with  fiorin  should  continue  to  produce  from  four  to  six  tons  of  hay 
annually,  I  ought  to  say  much  more. 

Since  this  paper  was  written,  1  have  transferred  much  of  my  fiorin  cul- 
ture to  deep,  loamy  grounds,  well  drained  where  wet;  and  I  now  reach  1J, 
12,  and  13  Ions  dry  hay  to  the  English  acre. 

Hence  it  is  plain  that  our  six  million  acres  of  meadow  will  be  regularly 
growing  more  and  more  productive,  and  instead  of  failing  under  the  re- 
doubled demands  we  make  upon  them  for  provision  for  man,  and  for  his 
cattle,  will  supply  that  demand  from  less  than  their  original  quantity,  and 
thus  afford  some,  and  of  course  the  very  list  acres  to  be  applied  to  tillage 
in  the  common  way. 

We  have  other  resources  still  remaining,  and  of  great  extent,  from  which 
potatoe  crops  may  be  extracted,  with  much  benefit  to  the  cultivator  and  to 
the  country, 

I  allude  to  two  descriptions  of  ground  which  so  graduate  into  each  other, 
that  we  cannot  determine  the  precise  quantities  of  each ;  I  mean  pastures 
and  wastes. 

Much  of  the  best  of  our  pastures  may,  no  doubt,  be  supposed  well  employed 
at  present,  but  much  of  the  worst  of  them  affording  very  poor  grazing  now, 
would  give  good  potatoe  crops;  and  after  two  of  these  pass  into  tillage, 
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over-paying  for  their  improvement,  and  I  doubt  much  if  they  could.  It 
reclaimed  by  any  other  process,  than  by  the  potatoe,  at  an  e.xpence  within 
bounds. 

Much  of  the  English  wastes  are  in  the  same  situation,  fit  for  potatoe  cul- 
ture, and  convertible  thus  into  meadow  or  pasture. 

I  shall  probably  resume  this  subject  again,  when  I  enter  upon  the  bene- 
fits that  will  arise  from  extending  the  cultivation  of  this  valuable  root  j  but 
I  apprehend  I  have  said  enough  to  establish  the  point  in  question,  that  pota- 
toes can  with  the  greatest  facility  be  raised  to  the  amount  required.  I  pro- 
ceed to  the  third  quaere. 

Can  a  consumption  be  found  for  this  vast  stock  of  potatoes,  when  not 
wanted  as  a  food  for  man  ? 

To  this  I  answer  in  the  affirmative,  upon  the  strength  of  twenty-three 
years'  experience  ;  for  that  whole  period  I  have  regularly  allowed  three  acres 
of  potatoes  or  more  for  the  use  of  my  cattle,  over  and  above  what  was  re- 
quired for  the  consumption  of  my  family,  pigs,  and  poultry ;  and  every  year 
I  could  have  consumed  more,  and  would  have  cultivated  a  greater  quantity 
of  potatoes,  but  from  the  difficulty  of  finding  laborers  at  the  season  they 
were  wanted  by  every  one,  and  occupied  with  their  own  potatoe  crop. 

I  do  not  boast  that  my  example  has  been  followed ;  for  I  believe  my  prac- 
tice was  little  known,  but  common  sense  has  made  it  very  frequent  in  thiv 
country,  ever  since  the  scarcity  in  1801.  And  upon  enquiry  I  find  it  very 
usual  for  farmers  in  the  rmddle  of  winter,  to  give  their  horses  thirty  pound.* 
of  raw  potatoes  daily,  and  no  oats,  while  my  own  practice  in  general,  is  to 
give  them  a  smaller  quantity  of  potatoes  without  reducing  their  oats. 

I  conceive  that  as  I  never  found  any  ill  consequence  to  follow  from  tlic 
potatoe  feeding,  my  own  horses  have  been  used  to  for  twenty-three  year*, 
nor  have  heard  that  my  neighbours  have  experienced  any  since  they  adopted 
it,  and  in  increased  quantities;  it  fairly  follows  that  a  consumption  for 
potatoes  to  the  greatest  amount,  can  readily  be  found. 

The  very  same  answer  will  suflice  for  the  fourth  question;  for  what  fuller 
demonstration  can  we  have  than  steady  experience  for  so  many  years,  that 
potatoes  may  be  given  with  safety  and  prudence  to  our  cattle,  in  lieu  of  part 
of  their  hay  ? 

The  fifth  quaere  is  of  much  importance ;  potatoes  being  acknowledged  an 
admissible  food  for  our  cattle,  do  they  come  cheap  or  dear  as  such  to  the  con- 
sumer? 

Before  we  can  answer  this  question  it  becomes  necessary  to  establish  a 
proportion  between  the  nutriment  afforded  to  our  cattle  from  an  equal  weight 
of  hay  and  of  raw  potatoes. 

Here,  as  in  comparing  potatoes  with  wheat,  from  the  difficulty,  perhaps 
impossibility,  of  obtaining  demonstration,  we  must  again  recur  to  estimate 
and  opinion. 
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In  this  eas«  the  result  of  what  seemed  tome  the  most  judicious  and  best 
supported  opinions,  was,  that  three  stone  of  raw  potatoes  were  equivalent  to 
two  stone  of  hay. 

Here  then,  we  have  some  material  to  proceed  on,  and  whoever  shall  think 
this  proportion  incorrect,  may  substitute  their  own,  and  the  result  will  be 
varied  in  the  same  ratio. 

I  have  often  tried  what  my  potatoes  cost  me,  and  have  found  them  some- 
times to  come  under  a  penny  per  stone,  and  never  brought  them  to  pass 
three  half-pence. 

Air.  Curwen,  when  he  began  to  feed  with  potatoes,  purtrftascd  them  from 
three  half-pence  to  two  pence  half-penny  per  stone. 

And  he  estimates  them  generally  at  three-pence  per  ston«. 

In  July  and  August  1801,  he  found  hay  from  8/.  to  101.  per  ton,  and  a 
noble  correspondent  informs  me  that  at  this  moment  hay  is  at  ten  pounds 
per  ton  in  Suffolk. 

In  one  place  Mr.  Curwen  values  hay  at  sixpence  per  stone. 

In  another  place  at  eight-pence. 

Air.  Curwen  likewise  estimates  an  average  crop  of  hay  at  one  ton  and  an 
Jialf  per  acre,  an  average  crop  of  potatoes  at  1,400  stone  per  acre;  though 
on  good  grounds,  he  says,  it  may  amount  to  2,000. 

Mr.  Curwen  does  not  precisely  determine  the  comparative  value  of  hay 
and  potatoes  in  quantity  as  food  for  horses;  but  when  he  gave  his  two 
stdne  of  potatoes  with  some  hay,  his  ideas  on  the  subject  cannot  be  very 
different  from  mine:  for,  two  stone  of  potatoes,  equal  by  my  estimate  t« 
eighteen  pounds  and  two-thirds  of  hay,  with  some  more  hay,  and  his  usual 
oats,  cannot  be  short  allowance  for  a  horse. 

We  have  now  good  data  to  proceed  upon,  in  estimating  the  comparative 
expence  of  hay  and  potatoes  as  food  for  horses;  and  likewise  to  enable  us 
to  judge  on  the  prudence  of  cultivating  potatoes  as  food  for  our  cattle  in  lieu 
of  hay;  without  looking  still  farther  to  this  valuable  root  as  food  for  man, 
^hould  a  scarcity  occur. 

As  we  speculate  little  on  markets  for  the  disposal  of  our  potatoes,  it  be- 
comes necessary  for  their  cultivator  to  fix  some  certain  value  upon  them 
(at  least  in  his  own  mind)  by  which  to  govern  his  computations. 

I  therefore  estimate  the  potatoes  he  consumes  himself  at  twopence  half- 
penny per  stone,  while  I  think  he  ought  not  to  sell  under  fourpence ;  one 
hundred  and  an  half  of  potatoes,  equal  to  one  hundred  of  hay,  costs  him 
two  shillings  and  sixpence,  a  very  low  price  for  the  hay  he  consumes,  which 
it  appears  sometimes  sells  for  four  times  as  much. 

We  can  also  determine  the  value  of  his  crop  at  twopence  half-penny  per 
stone;  it  is  by  Mr.  Curwen's  estimate,  1,400  stone;  deduct  80  stone  for 
rext year's  seed,  and  his  1320  stone  will  amount  to  13/.  15*.;  but  should* 
scarcity  of  corn  make  it  desirable  for  him  to  dispose  of  his  potatoes  as  food 
for  man  ;  and  he  sells  at  4cf.  per  stone,  his  English  acre  of  potatoes  will 
then  amount  to  22/. 
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.  flis  acre  of  meadow  produces,  according  to  Mr.  Cunven,  one  ton  and  a 
half,  which  at  Qs.  <}rf.  per  hundred  gives  in  value  3/.  95.  3d. 

Here  I  shall  be  told  2s.  Gd.  per  hundred  is  quite  too  low  a  value  for  hay: 
no  doubt;  how  then  will  this  concession  operate?  The  farmer  will  give 
liis  cattle  so  much  potatoes  as  is  prudent,  in  lieu  of  hay,  at  2s.  Gd.  per  hun- 
dred, and  will  sell  all  the  hay  he  can  thus  save  at  the  higlver  price  4s.  or  5*. 
4d.  per  hundred,  the  amount  of  Mr.  Curwen's  estimates,  Gd.  and  8rf.  per 
stone,  and  occasionally  far  higher. 

Perhaps  on  the  above  comparative  view  he  will  speculate  otherwise  and 
convert  some  of  his  meadow  ground  into  potatoes  for  his  cattle,  on  account 
of  the  immense  difference  of  produce,  his  acre  of  potatoes  giving  him  1,320 
stone  equal  to  880  stones  of  hay ;  while  his  meadow  will  produce  but  240 
stone  of  hay  direct ;  above  three.and  a  half  to  one. 

I  shall  not  alter  my  estimate  of  the  comparative  value  of  hay  and  potatoes 
(three  to  two)  conceiving  it  to  be  fair,  while  those  who  differ  in  opinion  from 
me  may  substitute  their  own  proportion,  secure  (whatever  that  may  be)  an 
abundant  superiority  in  favor  of  the  potatoe  crop  will  still  be  left. 

It  would  be  desirable  to  ascertain  with  precision  the  expence  of  laying 
(hjwn  an  acre  .with  potatoes;  but  the  difficulties  in  the  way  are  numerous. 

The  cost  varies  much  with  the  na'ure  of  the  ground. 

Manures  differ  exceedingly  both  in  value  and  the  requisite  quantity. 

But  above  all,  the  expence  constantly  amounts  to  more  than  ought  fairl}' 
to  be  charged  to  the  solitary  potatoe  crop;  the  farmer  invariably  taking 
that  opportunity  of  enriching  his  ground  for  other  crops  to  follow. 

This  appears  from  Mr. Curwen's  own  words  when  he  estimates  the  cost  of 
a  potatoe  crop  at  15/.  per  acre,  for  he  expressly  says,  • 

"  Managed  in  a  complete  manner,  that  puts  the  ground  in  high  condition." 

I  requested  an  intelligent  agricultural  friend  to  give  me  upon  paper  his 
opinion  as  to  the  cost  of  laying  down  an  acre  with  potatoes- 

The  refill  without  Eced,  4/.  14s.  9rf.  is  very  different  from  Mr.  Curwen's  ; 
and  I  think  rather  low ;  but  even  here  the  ground  is  enriched  with  60  loads 
of  manure,  which  cannot  be  entirely  exhausted  by  the  potatoe  crop. 

MR.  CURWTN  urges  very  forcibly  the  prudence  of  feeding  our  horses  on 
steamed  potatoes  :  I  cannot  say  I  differ  from  Mr.  Curwen  in  any  position  he 
Jay i*  down  :  and  am  fully  satisfied  of  the  vast  benefit  he,  and  all  persons 
obliged  to  keep  very  great  numbers  of  horses;  derive  from  feeding  them 
umch  on  steamed  potatoes  ;  yet  I  do  not  either  condemn,  or  recommend  the 
practice  of  steaming. 

MR.  CURWFN'S  object  and  mine  are  very  different;  that  valuable  gentle- 
man's object  is  to  feed  his  horses  cheaply,  and  well,  while  mine  is  to  con- 
sume the  greatest  possible  quantity  of  potatoes,  with  a  view  to  an  important 
aod  remote  purpose. 

This  point  I  do  not  expect  to  carry  through  the  great  feeders  who  keep 
»WY  many  horse?,  and  who  consume  on  a  large  scale,  but  by  the  diminutive 
aid  of  every  one,  each  planting  and  consuming  his  small  portion' 
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I  do  not  recommend  steaming ;  because  it  requires  trouble  and  some  ap- 
paratus, either  of  which,  I  fear,  would  discourage  many  from  the  practice. 

Mr.  Curwen  I  know  makes  the  apparatus  but  a  trifle,  and  the  additional 
trouble  insignificant :  I  heartily  wish  him  success  in  extending  the  practice; 
I  admit  it  as  an  improvement,  and  only  say  it  is  not  a  necessary. 

Where  potatoes  are  given  to  our  horses  in  small  quantities,  that  is  under 
a  stone,  I  should  prefer  giving  them  raw,  conceiving  their  succulence  would 
correct  the  dry  quality  of  the  remainder  of  their  food,  but  when  the  quantity 
of  potatoes  shall  be  considerably  increased,  I  have  no  doubt,  it  would  be 
prudent  to  discharge  the  aqueous  juices  by  steaming. 

Where  milch  cows  are  to  be  fed  with  potatoes,  I  think  it  highly  probable 
the  steamed  potatoes  would  give  richer  milk  ;  but  I  must  confess  I  have  not 
tried. 

The  sixth  question  remains. 

Can  we  find  a  substitute  as  food  for  our  cattle  when  potatoes  are  diverted 
to  our  own  use,  and  from  our  reliance  on  them,  a  sufficiency  of  hay  was  not 
provided  ? 

The  case  ought  not  to  occur;  for  hay,  keeping  well  for  one,  and  for  two 
years ;  we  can  without  loss  reserve  some,  and  we  are  the  more  likely  to  do 
so,  as  we  are  aware  our  potatoes  were  planted  with  a  double  view,  and  when 
we  set  them,  we  are  by  no  means  sure  we  can  afford  them  to  our  cattle,  of 
course  are  likely  to  have  a  watchful  eye  on  our  hay  stock. 

Straw  is  a  great  resource  which  upon  emergency  we  can  press  upon  our 
cattle  in  greater  quantities  than  we  are  used  to  do  when  hay  is  abundant ; 
ar.d  at  the  commencement  of  the  season  we  shall  (if  we  suspect  scarcity) 
consume  more  straw  than  usual,  and  when  it  is  in  its  most  eatable  state. 
• 

For  animals  that  subsist  on  vegetables  many  resources  may  be  devised, 
inoet  of  them  indeed  to  a  small  extent. 

Horace  fed  his  cattle  Strict  is  frondibus. 

The  Neapolitans  wash  the  roots  of  the  Triticum  repens  (couch  grass)  and 
find  it  an  excellent  Ibod  for  their  horses.  Indeed  the  great  quantities  of 
couch  collected  at  the  ends  of  our  flax  fields  previous  to  our  putting  in  the 
seed  (was  the  knowledge  of  its  value  general)  would  afford  great  relief  to 
the  farmer's  cattle  at  the  very  season  when  hay  is  at  the  highest  price,  and 
•when  their  provender  is  nearly  exhausted. 

All  this  will  probably  be  called  puerile:  in  fact  I  only  mean  to  shew,  that 
there  is  a  greater  diversity  of  food  for  our  cattle  than  at  first  view  we  might 
suppose. 

One  resource  remains  upon  which  I  shall  dwell  at  some  length,  having 
often  been  obliged  to  recur  to  it,  and  in  fact  at  this  moment  I  am  pressing 
it  much,  being  low  in  stock  of  hay,  while  much  of  my  meadows  are  passing 
through  potatoe  crops  into  norin  culture. 

NO.  XV.  Paw.  VOL.  VIII.  M 
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I  allude  to  chopped  furze;  in  Scotland  and  the  north  of  Ireland  they  are 
called  whins;  in  Wales  gorse. 

Here  I  am  not  claiming  a  discovery  ;  for  in  seasons  when  hay  is  very 
dear,  furze  are  a  common  resource,  and  brought  even  to  a  sort  of  trade :  the 
lower  order  of  country  people  sometimes  making  a  livelihood  by  selling 
chopped  whins,  to  the  inhabitants  of  town?,  for  their  cattle,  by  the  bushel. 

I  have  great  experience  of  this  food  ;  being  obliged  to  recur  to  it  every 
third  or  fourth  year,  during  the  twenty-six  I  have  been  a  farmer;  itis  strong 
and  nutritive;  considered  by  many  as  the  best  substitute  for  oats,  when 
that  more  nourishing  food  cannot  be  procured. 

Whins  are  dry,  and  rather  heating;  when  pressed  in  too  great  quantities, 
the  horses,  and  still  more  the  cows,  lose  some  of  their  hair,  without  shewing 
any  other  symptom  of  this  food  having  disagreed  with  them. 

This  unpleasant  effect  1  suspect  would  be  prevented  by  giving  with  the 
whins  some  raw  potatoes,  and  that  the  more  succulent  food  would  correct 
this  defect. 

But  in  the  only  year  (1801)  in  which  I  pressed  heavily  on  this  substitute, 
I  could  not  afford  potatoes ;  and  at  no  other  time  did  my  cattle  lose  any 
Jbair.  I  have  since  found  I  was  right. 

I  lament  much  I  never  tried  whins  as  a  regular  crop,  that  I  might  as- 
certain the  quantity  of  food  for  my  cattle  afforded  by  an  acre. 

My  farm  produces  much  spontaneous  whins :  and  twenty  years  ago  I 
sowed  the  tops  of  several  new  ditches  with  whins,  which  still  remain  in  full 
produce,!  therefore  had  no  occasion  to  look  for  more,  and  unfortunately  (as 
I  consider  it)  neglected  an  experiment  which  I  earnestly  recommend  to 
.Agricultural  amateurs. 

I  was  very  careful  on  another  point,  and  took  great  pains  to  ascertain  with 
precision,  what  expence  iu  labour  a  given  quantity  of  chopged  whins  cost 
me. 

In  the  year  1801,  during  the  scarcity,  my  potatoes  being  wanted  as  a  food 
for  man,  I  foresaw  that  my  stock  of  hay  would  prove  quite  insufficient  for 
my  cattle,  yet  I  deferred  applying  to  ray  old  resource  until  February  the 
10th,  when  the  days  had  acquired  some  length. 

A  man  and  boy  were  at  all  times  in  winter  required  to  tend  my  stock  of 
cattle;  to  these  I  added  four  men  and  another  boy,  making  it  the  sole  bu- 
siness of  this  crew  to  attend  my  cattle,  and  procure  whins  for  them  in  as 
great  quantity  as  they  could;  they  continued  busily  employed  for  two 
months;  during  which  period  I  often  measured  the  chopped  whins  they  had 
prepared,  and  always  found  it  to  exceed  by  a  trifle  t\?enty  bushels  a  day. 

Hence  it  appears  that  twenty  bushels  of  this  food  cost  me  the  labour  of 
•four  men  and  a  boy  for  one  day ;  exclusive  of  the  trifling  addition  of  an 
horse  bringing  home  the  whins  from  my  fields. 

The  preparation  was  simple  :  a  branch  as  brought  home  was  laid  across  a 
piece  of  timber,  and  the  fresh  green  tops  and  sprouts  chopped  off,  with  ail 
axe,  or  light  hand  bill ;  the  thicker  branches  were  thrown  aside  for  fuel : 
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while  the  green  shoots  fell  on  a  board,  whence  they  were  lifted  to  a  large 
trough,  where  they  were  cut  small,  by  repeated  pounding,  with  a  weighty 
instrument,  like  a  pavior's  pounder,  with  three  coarse  chizzels  inserted  in  it. 

When  the  twigs  were  cut  sufficiently  small  they  were  carried  to  a  large 
flat  stone,  wrought  round  with  low  wicker  work  to  hold  them  in ;  upon  this 
they  were  beat  with  a  large  mell  until  the  prickles  were  destroyed,  and  the 
twigs  sufficiently  bruised  for  the  mastication  of  the  cattle,  particularly  the 
cows,  not  so  well  furnished  with  grinders  as  the  horses. 

By  this  resource  applied  to  on  several  occasions,  I  have  always  escaped 
L living  hay  when  my  own  crop  was  insufficient  for  my  stock. 

For  those  who  wish  to  establish  a  proportion  between  whin  food  and  hay, 
and  thereby  determine  with  precision  at  what  expencc  our  cattle  are  fed  with 
vhins,  I  have  ascertained  that  a  stroked  bushel  of  whins  weighs  fourteen 
pounds,  and  a  moderately  heaped  bushel  eighteen. 

But  I  find  I  have  not  only  to  provide  against  a  deficiency  of  pro.vender 
for  our  cattle,  I  must  also  guard  against  the  loss  and  inconvenience. of  a 
superfluity. 

For  I  am  told  should  ten  favourable  years  succeed  each  other  (a  case  I 
have  supposed)  and  potatoes  never  be  called  for  as  human  food,  the  neg- 
lected hay  must  accumulate  to  the  great  loss  of  the  proprietor. 

No  doubt,  as  I  Veadily  admit  in  the  case  supposed,  there  will  be  neither 
demand  nor  price  for  hay. 

The  remedy  is  simple;  the  farmer  finds  his  meadows  are  too  extensive  ; 
as  he  can  neither  consume  nor  dispose  of  their  produce,  he  will,  therefore, 
abridge  their  extent  by  throwing  part  into  grazing,  which,  if  necessary,  he 
can  mow  the  year  following ;  or  he  will  actually  break  up  part,  knowing 
that  he  can  after  the  course  of  two  or  three  valuable  crops,  restore  it  to  its 
state  of  meadow,  when  he  finds  he  requires  more  hay. 

Thus  of  necessity  our  general  agricultural  field  must  be  enlarged,  and  the 
six  million  acres  of  meadow  so  much  complained  of,  diminished. 

I  shall  now  assume  that  either  from  a  conviction  of  the  prudence  and 
utility  of  the  measure  ;  or  from  an  encouragement  given,  or  from  a  mild 
compulsion  ;  that  every  fanner  finds  it  necessary  to  plant  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  potatoes  each  year,  and  actually  does  so. 

Let  us  try  the  result :  first  upon  unreclaimed  ground. 

Of  all  the  vegetables  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  there  is  not  one  whose 
cultivation  contributes  so  effectually  to  extend  the  agricultural  field  as  that 
of  the  potatoe. 

I  know  not  myself,  with  what  crop,  except  the  potatoe,  or  by  what  other 
style  of  culture,  I  could  without  great  delay,  or  great  expence,  encroach 
upon  wild,  coarse,  unbroken  ground. 

But  a  potatoe  crop  can  readily  be  produced  the  very  first  year,  a  better 
the  second,  with  little  trouble;  and  after  these  two  the  ground  is  in  the 
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highest  order  and  preparation  for  whatever  crop  its  nature  will  allow  it  to 
produce. 

Without  the  aid  of  the  potatoe  culture  in  this  country  we  could  not  have 
pressed  upon  the  edges  of  our  bogs,  or  have  advanced  up  the  sides  of  our 
mountains  as  we  have  done.  And  I  boldly  say,  that  in  this  point  of  view, 
the  spade  of  the  cottager  has  far  outstripped  the  efforts  of  wealth. 

In  my  very  early  days  I  remember  much  of  the  north  of  Ireland  covered 
with  what  we  call  scroggs  ;  ground  never  broken  up  by  man  ;  once  covered 
by  wood  long  destroyed,  the  scattered  remnants  of  which  were  still  visible. 

Nine  tenths  of  these  scroggs  have  disappeared  in  my  own  time,  the  ground 
once  so  occupied,  and  of  little  value,  now  under  culture,  undistinguisbable 
from  the  rest  of  the  arable ;  yet  I  venture  to  say  that  every  acre  of  these 
scroggs  was  commenced  with,  and  brought  in  by  the  potatoe. 

The  thick  coat  of  whins  which  clothed  so  many  of  our  small  hill?,  and 
particularly  our  steep  braes  (of  which  they  had  the  exclusive  possession) 
are  vanishing  rapidly  from  the  face  of  our  country,  and  exclusively  by  po- 
tatoe culture. 

Our  soft  bogs  as  well  as  our  steep  braes,  arc  inaccessible  to  the  plough,  as 
is  also  our  rocky  ground  :  but  a  potatoe  crop  with  a  trifling  addition  to  the 
expence  can  be  had  from  all  these,  and  after  the  second  crop  the  soil  is  so 
"completely  mellowed,  that  grain  can  be  put  in  by  the  spade  alone,  with  little 
labour. 

Let  us  try  the  opposite  extreme,  worn  out  grounds,  and  see  how  in  this 
case  potutoe  culture  will  serve  the  purposes  of  the  tanner. 

Our  lands  are  often  impoverished  and  exhausted  by  pressing  too  severely 
upon  them ;  in  this  situation  a  potatoe  crop  is  the  best  restorative  we  know  ; 
after  one  or  perhaps  two  years  of  potatoes,  our  land  is  returned  to  us  in 
heart  and  vigour,  ready  for  a  fresh  succession  or  rotation  of  crops. 

A  farmer  under  the  necessity  (which  I  have  assumed)  of  growing  some 
potatoes,  and  considering  where  he  shall  plant  them,  asks  himself  what  part 
of  my  land  is  exhausted  and  requires  to  be  refreshed?  or  what  waste  land 
have  I  that  I  can  break  up?  It  is  in  one  of  these  descriptions  he  will  plant 
his  potatoes. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  agricultural  field  of  the  country  will  be  either 
renovated  or  extended  by  every  acre  of  potatoes  that  shall  be  planted  ;  and  at 
this  very  time  an  extension  of  our  agriculture  is  not  only  desirable,  but  indis- 
pensable. 

I  am  aware  that  it  must  appear  paradoxical  to  sustain  that  the  more  pota- 
toes we  plant  the  more  grain  we  shall  grow  on  the  same  farm. 

I  have  already  touched  upon  this  subject  which  I  promised  to  resume. 

That  such  is  the  opinion  of  mauy  of  our  knowing  farmers  is  completely 
established  by  a  practice  long  adopted  in  this  country  aud  much  extended 
since  the  late  scarcity. 

There  is  not  any  stile  of  culture  in  which  the  farmer  is  so  limited  as  in 
that  of  the  potatoe,  winch  in  planting  requires  much  manual  labdur  in  a 
v«ry  limited  time. 
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The  case  is  the  same  in  taking  out  the  crop  ;  and  in  these  very  periods 
most  of  our  labourers  have  their  own  little  portion  to  attend  to. 

I  have  stated  very  early,  how  unmanageable  rf  great  quantity  of  potatoes 
was,  and  how  uncertain  and  troublesome  in  the  sale. 

However  desirous  a  farmer  may  be  to  put  much  of  his  ground  in  potatoe 
culture,  he  finds  it  is  beyond  his  powers  by  his  own  exertions  to  gratify 
himself;  yet  so  strong  is  his  conviction  of  the  improvement  his  farm  must 
receive  by  a  more  extended  cultivation  of  potatoes  that  he  has  contrived  to 
do  by  others  what  was  beyond  his  own  reach. 

He  lays  out  a  field  in  roods,  which  he  sets  distinctly  to  his  neighbours  of 
the  lower  orders,  labourers  or  manufacturers;  he  engaging  to  plow  and  lay 
on  manure  ;  while  they  find  seed,  plant,  and  dig  out  their  own  potatoes. 

The  price  for  a  rood  in  the  country  is  generally  I/.  10s.,  higher  near 
towns  ;  I  myself  have  followed  this  practice  for  many  years  and  found  in- 
variably that  it  enabled  me  to  grow  more  corn. 

Last  year  pressing  in  Fiorin  through  potatoe  culture,  I  set  seventeen  acres 
in  roods ;  and  this  season  I  let  nine  in  the  same  way. 

I  must  here  observe  that  I  bring  forward  this  usage,  merely  in  argument, 
as  tending  to  establish  the  conviction  ue  have  of  the  benefit  we  derive  from 
potatoe -culture,  and  to  shew  how  much  that  conviction  influences  our  prac- 
tice. 

The  practice  itself  would  not  suit  England;  being  founded  on  the  know- 
ledge that  the  potatoe  is  a  principal  food  of  the  lower  orders  with  us;  and 
all  parties  are  agreed,  that  such  a  change  in  the  diet  of  the  same  description 
of  persons  in  England  would  not  only  be  impolitic,  but  perhaps,  ruinous. 

When  we  look  back  to  occasional  failure  of  crops,  we  find  that  in  every 
scarcity  the  pressure  of  the  succeeding  one  has  been  greater  than  that  of  the 
preceding ;  and  the  weight  of  the  last,  Mr.  Malthus,  and  other  writers, 
shew  to  have  been  so  dreadful,  that  even  a  recurrence  of  a  similar  calamity, 
and  still  more  if  it  should  come  with  additional  weight,  must  be  decidedly 
ruinous. 

Yet  the  recurrence  of  years  of  scarcity  is  in  the  natural  order  of  things, 
depending  on  the  seasons,  which  have  ever  been  variable;  and  other  chan- 
ges have  also  taken  place  which  necessarily  must  aggravate  the  weight  of 
the  calamity  whenever  it  shall  recur. 

From  the  great  increase  of  trade  the  commercial  population  of  England 
has  much  increased ;  and  every  subsequent  estimate  of  the  number  of  in- 
habitants of  England  and  Wales,  has  proved  greater  than  the  preceding; 
affording  demonstration  that  their  population  is  uniformly  on  the  increase. 

It  is  said,  I  know  not  on  what  grounds,  that  the  agriculture  of  England  is 
also  on  the  increase;  perhaps  so,  but  that  it  (kes  not  keep  pace  with  the 
population  we  have  full  demonstration;  since  from  being  an  exporting  coun- 
try, it  is  now  become  an  importing  oue:  and  we  have  the  authority  of  a 
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committee  appointed  for  the  purpose,  when  we  state  that  thirty  millions  ster- 
ling have  been  paid  for  imported  grain  in  the  last  thirty  years. 

Here  we  have  full  proof  that  the  present  agricultural  produce  of  the  coun- 
try is  inadequate  to  the  maintenance  of  its  inhabitants;  and  that  we  must 
either  persist  in  importation  with  all  its  uncertainties  (already  stated)  or 
extend  our  agriculture  so  as  to  be  enabled  completely  to  maintain  ourselves. 
An  alteration  also  has  taken  place  very  recently  in  the  state  of  our  West 
Indian  Tolonies,  and  in  our  external  relations  afle.cting  them,  of  the  last  con- 
sequence in  the  present  question. 

Our  islands  in  those  climates  formerly  were  regularly  provisioned  from 
our  own  American  settlements,  conveniently  situated,  and  most  prolific  in 
wheat. 

Those  ferlile  districts  no  longer  are  ours:  they  are  got  into  the  bands,  at 
best,  of  jealous  friends,  threatening  every  moment  to  become  our  enemies. 
These  Americans,  fully  aware  of  their  local  advantages  and  (as  appears) 
far  over-rating  their  national  consequence  derived  from  them,  try  (to  their 
own  great  loss)  the  experiment  of  withojding  their  provisions  iu  hopes  of 
obtaining  concessions  merely  for  being  permitted  to  enrich  themselves. 

Nor  is  it  the  state  alone  which  conceives  they  have  us  in  their  power,  and 
may  extort  terms;  individuals  in  office  have  powers  vested  in  them, 
the  exercise  of  which  may  occasion  delays,  that  on  emergencies  may  prove 
fatal. 

Power  is  a  dangerous  trust ;  and  the  temptation  to  exercise  it  on  critical 
occasions,  may  be  made  enormous ;  too  great  for  the  virtue  of  obscure  in- 
dividuals in  transitory  office  to  resist. 

Even  the  forbearance  of  the  exercise  of  powers  involving  important  con- 
sequences, may  have  its  price  ;  in  this  humiliating  and  precarious  situation 
we  must  remain  so  long  as  any  part  of  our  maintenance  is  in  the  hands  of 
others. 

A  scarcity  of  provisions  in  the  West  Indies  would  now  be  much  more 
calamitous  than  formerly ;  French  and  Dutch  population  are  added  to  our 
own,  and  the  number  of  lives  depending  on  a  supply  of  provisions  (come 
whence  it  may)  prodigiously  increased. 

Hence  we  are  loudly  called  on  by  the  voice  both  of  humanity  and  interest, 
to  guard  the  existence  of  so  many  of  our  subjects ;  to  put  them  beyond 
the  reach  of  jealousy,  caprice,  corruption,  or  extortion,  and  thus  to  secure 
to  the  nation  the  incalculable  benefits  derived  from  our  commercial  rela- 
tions with  these  colonies. 

This  can  only  be  done  by  providing  for  their  maintenance  from  our  own 
sources.  Let  us  then  exert  ourselves  so  to  extend  our  agricultural  field, 
that  its  produce  may  not  only  suffice  our  own  immediate  people  under  all 
uncertainties  of  season,  but  rnay  aUo  include  those  who  have  an  equal 
claim  on  us. 

We  come  now  to  consider  whether  our  agriculture  can  be  extended  so  as 
to  embrace  those  desirable  and  important  obj<  cts. 
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Here  we  have  excellent  data  extracted  from  tbe  very  best  authorities. 

The  whole  area  of  England  and  Wales  formerly  supposed  greater,  has  by 
more  accurate  estimates  been  reduced  to  37,347, 400  acres;  their  arable  grounds 
to  eleven  millions  and  a  half,  and  their  meadow  6,000,000.  We  have 
then  19,847,400  acres  unaccounted  for,  and  of  course  under  pasture  or 
wastes. 

This  enormous  quantity  I  suppose  divided  into  three  parts — actual  pas- 
ture of  some  value — improveable  wastes — and  wastes  deemed  irre- 
claimable. 

What  proportion  these  separate  divisions  bear  to  each  other  I  have  no 
means  of  ascertaining;  but  it  is  obvious  the  extent  of  each  is  very  great, 
and  affords  a  field  whose  limits  we  need  not  be  afraid  of  reaching. 

Our  pastures  are  of  such  varying  description,  and  so  graduate  into 
wastes,  that  we  cannot  pronounce  generally  upon  them,  so  much  depends 
upon  local  circumstances;  besides  our  pastures  being  already  usefully  em-' 
ployed,  it  is  not  to  them  we  should  first  have  recourse,  while  any  other 
field  remains  unemployed.  Our  wastes  supposed  irreclaimable  under  our 
present  stile  and  habits  of  culture,  are  not  to  be  admitted  into  the  discus- 
sion we  are  engaged  in,  nor  suffered  to  give  additional  weight  to  any  of  our 
arguments,  on  the  supposition  they  could  be  made  valuable  by  clothing 
them  with  florin. 

Yet  as  we  do  not  attempt  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  important  discovery  of 
the  value  of  this  grass,  we  may  be  allowed  to  mention  incidentally  (as  in  the 
case  of  meadows)  the  high  probability  we  have  of  converting  much  of  these 
condemned  tracts,  these  irreclaimable  wastes,  into  productive  land,  by  means 
of  this  luxuriant  and  accommodating  plant. 

Here  I  do  not  speculate;  I  invite  inspection:  I  can  shew  and  point  out 
grounds  so  reprobated,  now  in  high  profit,  at  small  expense. 

A  recent  discovery  has  nnioh  facilitated  this  speculation,  for  it  now  ap- 
pears that  any  grassy  sole  can  at  once  be  converted  into  fiorin  meadow,  and 
that  the  worse  the  description,  the  move  certain  the  success. 

The  result,  should  we  succeed,  is  obvious  :  vast  quantities  of  superlative 
hay  will  be  produced  on  these  reprobated  districts,  and  a  proportionable 
quantity  of  our  six  million  acres  of  meadow  convertible  into  Ullage 
actually  cultivated. 


I  have  now  arrived  at  the.  third  division,  wastes  avovcdli/  reclaimable : 
the  extent  of  this  description  of  ground  is  a  never  failing  subject  of  com- 
plaint, and  no  doubt  mormons  ;  I  am  confident  therefore  that  any  attempt 
or  plan  for  making  these  useless  tracts  productive  will  be  received  with 
great  indulgence. 

I  have  already  shewn  that  had  we  no  other  resource  but  the  eleven  rail- 
lions  and  an  half  of  arable  ground  contained  in  England  and  Wales,  ye.t 
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from  that  field  alone  we  might  derive  the  quantity  of  provisions  required  to 
supply  the  deficiency  of  a  bad  crop. 

And  also  that  the  six  millions  of  acres  of  meadow  in  the  same  countries 
might  with  still  greater  facility  be  made  to  supply  not  only  the  deficit  I  have 
expressed  by  b,  but  also  to  contribute  to  extend  our  tillage  ground,  and  to  add 
to  the  quantity  of  com  now  grown,  without  looking  to  any  other  des- 
cription. 

It  will  be  still  pleasauter  to  extract  from  grounds  hitherto  unproductive 
the  provisions  we  want  at  home,  and  abroad :  and  to  make  our  present 
wastes  the  resource  from  which  we  are  both  to  secure  ourselves  against 
occasional  scarcities,  and  to  provide  a  regular  maintenance  for  thos£  who 
may  at  any  time,  and  with  short  notice,  be  thrown  upon  us  for  their  support 
under  present  circumstances. 

That  these  wastes  are  of  sufficient  extent  to  afford  every  thing  for  which 
it  may  be  necessary  to  draw  upon  them,  there  cannot  be  any.  doubt.  • 

It  remains  then  to  hold  out  encouragement  to  the  improvement  of  them, 
and  to  recommend  the  measures  by  which  they  may  be  reclaimed  with  the 
gieatest  facility,  and  to  the  best  advantage. 

And  if  possible  to  interest  all  those  who  are  contiguous  to  those  wastes 
to  commence  their  attacks  upon  them  at  out*.  For  though  the  efforts  of 
spirited  individuals  may  do  much,  it  is  by  the  mass  of  the  people  alone, 
that  gr§at  extent  can  ever  be  reached,  or  acquisitions  be  made  that  would 
contribute  to  national  purposes. 

That  the  potatoe  culture  is  the  readiest,  cheapest  and  most  effectual 
mode  of  reclaiming  wild  and  waste  grcunds,  1  have  already  stated. 

In  support  of  this  position  I  have  twenty-seven  years'  steady  experience; 
— attentive  observation  of  the  uniform  practice  of  others  for  a  much  longer 
time ;  and  a  hearty  concurrence  of  all  acquainted  with  the  cultivation  of 
this  root,  and  in  the  habit  of  extending  their  agricultural  exertions  into 
new,  unbroken  grounds. 

I  must  next  solicit  encouragement ;  for  public  motives  alone  may  not 
stimulate  many  individuals;  and  private  interest,  where  the  scale  is  so 
small,  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  extensive  influence. 

If  we  expect  to  rouse  effectually  to  action,  we  must  hold  out  some  distinct 
specific  encouragement,  clearly  defined,  and  perfectly  understood,  that  will 
operate  upon  those  we  wish  to  call  into  action. 

Puta  Factum,  I  suppose  the  encouragement  held  out  ;— its  operation 
effectual; — and  every  farmer  a  grower  of  potatoes  to  a  moderate  extent: 
let  us  now  try  what  must  necessarily  be  the  effect. 

In  summer  and  autumn  great  attention  (the  uniform  usage  now)  is  paid 
to  the  season  and  iis  influence  on  our  grain, — at,  or  long  before  reaping, 
the  result  is  known,  and  a  decision  ma-Je  upon  the  probable  amount  of  the 
year's  crop,  and  we  are  told  whether  it  is  to  be  abundant,  moderate  or 
deficient. 
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In  the  first  case,  the  farmers,  certain  there  will  be  no  demand  for  their 
potatoes,  begin  in  November  to  consume  them  by  their  cattle,  and  to  save 
BO  much  hay. 

In  the  second  case,  the  farmer  hesitates  upon  his  measures;  he  waits 
a  little  for  events,  and  in  January  is  able  to  determine  whether  he  be  likely 
to  have  a  good  sale  for  his  potatoes ;  should  he  doubt  he  has  still  time 
enough  to  consume  them  as  before. 

In  the  third  case,  a  deficient  crop  is  a  matter  of  notoriety,  a  scarcity  of 
corn  must  ensue,  and  a  rapid  rise  in  the  prices  certain.  ' 

Mr.  Mallhus's  wish  will  now  be  gratified  of  course;  it  is, 

"  That  in  a  scarcity — the  cheap  food  should  be  readily  and  cheerfujly 
adopted." 

Wheat  has  no  sooner  become  dearer  than  the  very  poorest  class  will  recur 
to  the  cheaper  food,  which  they  know  is  every  where  in  their  reach,  and 
probably  derive  their  chief  nourishment  from  it. 

The  class  immediately  above  them  which  find  a  difficulty  in  maintaining 
themselves  under  the  increased  price  of  bread,  will  also  recur  to  the  pota- 
toe  for  a  considerable  part  of  their  consumption,  until  reduced  prices  enable 
them  to  return  to  their  favorite  food. 

The  very  highest  ranks  of  society,  the  nobility  themselves,  aware  there 
is  a  substitute  prepared  for  the  purpose,  will  (as  before)  by  their  own  exam- 
ple encourage  others  to  recur  to  it. 

The  farmers,  and  the  middle  ranks  of  society,  perhaps  from  the  same  pub- 
He  motives,  possibly  too  influenced  net  a  little  by  a  wish  to  economize,  will 
plead  this  laudable  example,  and  introduce  some  moderate  consumption  of 
potatoes  into  their  own  families. 

So  many  different  reductions  on  the  consumption  of  wheat,  will  leave  the 
crop,  (originally  deficient)  abundantly  adequate  10  all  demands  upon  it,  and 
the  difference  between  it,  and  a  sufficient  crop,  will  be  supplied  by  the 
substitute  prepared  for  the  purpose,  without  any  interference  whatever; 
things  taking  their  regular  course,  and  finding  their  own  level;  the  potatoes 
appearing  only  upon  emergency,  and  then  giving  place  to  a  more  desirable 
food,  so  soon  as  it  shall  come  down  to  a  moderate  price. 

Thus  circumstanced,  I  do  not  see  how  distresses  similar  to  those  we  have 
witnessed  in  1800  and  1801,  or  in  any  way  approximating  to  them,  can 
ever  recur  again  :  the  remedy  is  at  hand,  and  applies  itself. 


Let  us  now  see  how  the  assumed  encouragement  will  operate  in  reclaim- 
ing the  extensive  wastes  often  called  the  disgrace  of  England,  and  to  which 
I  shall  suppose  it  particularly  and  pointedly  directed. 

These  wastes,  I  may  suppose,  are  every  where  surrounded  by  cultivated 
ground,  and  of  course  every  where  in  contact  with  distinct  farms;  the  pro- 
prietors of  which  are  obliged,  under  my  assumption,  to  cultivate  a  moderate 
quantity  of  potatoes. 
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These  farmers  are  told  by  us  in  Ireland,  who  must  have  experience,  that 
the  culture  necessary  for  this  root  is  the  cheapest  and  most  effectual  mode 
of  reclaiming  coarse,  untouched  ground,  they  have  such  continuous  with 
their  farms,  and  they  have  great  and  distinct  encouragement  to  break 
them  in. 

Must  not  the  result  he,  that  every  waste  in  England,  in  reach  of  private 
exertion,  will  instantly  be  attacked  in  every  point  of  its  periphery,  and  an- 
nually encroached  upon  farther  and  farther,  regularly  contributing  an  unin- 
terrupted increase  to  our  agricultural  field. 

Having  established  the  beneficial  effects  that  must  necessarily  follow 
from  rendering  the  culture  of  the  potatoe  general,  we  should  now  inquire 
how  that  important  measure  is  to  be  earned. 

Two  questions  of  much  importance  now  present  themselves. 

Who  is  to  contribute  the  encouragement  that  will  stimulate  to  such  gene- 
ral exertions  ? 

What  is  to  be  the  nature  and  value  of  that  encouragement  that  is  to  put 
so  many  in  motion  ? 

The  answer  to  the  first  question  is  very  natural,  the  parties  interested. 

These  seem  to  be  two,  the  State  and  the  Fund  now  applied  under  the 
code  of  Poor  Laws. 

The  state  is  deeply  interested  in  various  ways.  First,  to  prevent  their 
subjects  from  being  exposed  to  the  miseries  of  famine ;  an  object  upon 
which  it  has  always  kept  a  watchful  eye. 

2dly,  To  provide  sustenance  for  an  increased  mass  of  West  Indian  popu- 
lation, now  thrown  upon  us  and  for  which,  new  sources  of  provisions  ought 
to  be  found. 

[At  this  present  moment  circumstances  are  much  changed ;  agricultural 
distress  arises  from  redundance,  and  the  legislature  is  devising  means  to  dis- 
charge that  redundance ;  that  is  to  relieve  us  from  the  pressure  of  a> 
which  has  now  made  its  appearance  after  an  absence  of  nearly  forty  years.] 

Sdly,  To  correct  that  unfortunate  change  that  has  taken  place  in  modern 
times,  under  which  from  exporters  we  are  become  importers  of  grain  ;  and 
thus  to  save  the  nation  an  annual  million,  so  much  having  been  sent  out  of 
the  country  for  the  last  thirty  years  for  the  purchase  of  corn  ;  a  sum,  any 
part  of  which,  or  even  the  whole,  would  be  much  better  disposed  of  at  home, 
could  it  be  (for  such  a  time  as  might  be  necessary)  so  laid  out  in  the  encou- 
ragement of  our  own  tillage,  as  to  create  a  regular  supply  equal  to  what  we 
annually  on  an  average  draw  from  abroad. 

4thly,  The  State  has  something  like  a  personal  interest  in  the  present 
question  ;  a  large  revenue  is  drawn  from  the  distillation  of  grain  ;  but  this 
is  often  interrupted  by  the  prudent  caution  of  the  government  stopping  the 
distilleries,  lest  they  should  expend  too  much  of  the  provisions  upon  which 
the  nation  is  to  be  maintained. 

The  necessity  for  stopping  distillation  is  sometimes  questioned  ;  and  the 
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ngricultural  interest  complain  that  their  fair  profits  will  be  too  much 
reduced,  and  that  important  hranch  triarchy  discouraged ;  yet  the  measure  of 
caution  generally  prevails :  such  is  the  dread  of  scarcity. 

But  should  the  measures  now  recommended  be  adopted,  that  drearl  will 
•vanish;  for  the  gradual  increase  of  our  agricultural  field  (the  necessary  con- 
sequence) will  abate  the  call  for  such  great  caution,  and  the  worst  that  can 
happen  would  be  not  (what  is  now  dreaded^-a  scarcity,  with  all  its  concomi- 
tant horrors ;  but  merely  a  necessity  on  a  part  of  the  population,  to  recur 
Jor  a  time  to  the  partial  use  of  a  substitute,  admitted  to  be  a  good  and  whole- 
some food,  from  which  they  will  soon  return  to  the  bread  which  they 
prefer. 

It  will  probably  be  suggested  here,  that  a  recurrence  to  potatoe  food  on 
emergency  may  so  habituate  the  lower  orders  to  it,  that  once  in  the  use  of 
it  they  will  not  return  to  their  former  and  more  expensive  diet. 

Was  this  to  be  the  consequence,  I  agree  with  Mr.  Malthus  that  it  would 
be  a  serious  evil ;  potatoes  once  become  an  established  food,  l«se  all  the 
advantages  they  possess  as  a  substitute,  and  in  this  case  I  should  be  sorry 
to  encourage  an  increase  of  potatoe  culture. 

Fortunately  an  attention  to  the  nature  and  habits  of  this  root,  will  shew 
that  an  occasional  use  of  it  cannot  grow  insensibly  into  habit. 

The  quality  of  the  potatoe  varies  with  periods;  it  becomes  a  much  worse 
food  in  summer,  and  necessarily  dearer  as  this  root  incurs  expence  in  keep- 
ing; for  if  not  turned  often,  and  picked,  it  will  vegetate  and  spoil.  Should 
therefore  the  consumer  porsrvere  in  this  food  through  June  and  July,  he 
eats  a  worse  sort  of  provisions  ;,t  a  higher  price. 

The  new  potatoe,  it  is  true,  comes  in  then  ;  but  the  farmer  will  not  dig 
his  potatoes  in  August,  before  his  crop  has  nearly  attained  its  full  quantity, 
and  also  while  it  is  so  perishable  a  commodity  as  to  keep  but  for  a  very  few 
dajs. 

A  small  portion  for  the  accommodation  and  luxury  of  tables  is  easily  got, 
but  a  high  price  alone  will  tempt  him  to  dig  under  such  disadvantages. 

Hence,  the  use  of  potatoes  for  these  three  months  must  be  relinquished  by 
those  who  are  obliged  to  economize  ;  and  the  probability  of  their  use  being 
resumed,  after  an  interval  of  four  mouths,  is  much  lejs  than  that  of  then- 
being  persevered  in,  had  there  been  no  interruption ;  and  we  are  to  hope 
that  the  price  of  bread  will  abate  with  the  succeeding  crop;  if- not,  we  must 
then  speculate  as  if  it  were  a  new  scarcity. 


To  return  to  the  subject  of  distillation:  under  the  assumption  I  ha\e 
made,  the  State  will  have  that  source  of  its  revenue  uninterrupted,  and  can 
afford  encouragement  from  this  fund,  was  nothing  else  to  be  taken  into  consi- 
deration. 
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Under  what  circumstances,  and  to  what  amount,  the  encouragement 
should  be  given  by  the  public,  are  serious  questions,  that  demand  much  at- 
tention. 

I  have  assigned  the  reason  why  the  State  is  so  much  interested  in  promo- 
ting the  culture  of  potatoes  ;  but  the  State  has  also  a  further  object  in  view, 
the  improvement  of  the  country,  and  particularly  of  the  wastes,  so  exten- 
sive, and  now  so  useless. 

Let  the  two  objects  be  united  :  let  high  premium  be  given  for  reclaim- 
ing through  two  crops  of  potatoes,  each  acre  of  waste  continuous  with  the 
farm  of  the  claimant. 

Many  cautions  and  restrictions  will  be  necessary  to  prevent  frauds,  which 
it  is  at  present  loo  early  to  enter  into. 

Suppose  the  amount  of  the  premium  (for  now  we  must  hazard  a  proposal) 
for  each  such  acre  to  be  5/.,  7 1. 10s.  or  even  10/.  we  can  then  ascertain  what 
the  State  has  acquired  for  so  much. 

First,  an  addition  to  the  mass  of  provisions  of  the  crop  of  two  acres  of 
potatoes,  then  the  fee  simple  of  an  acre  of  arable  or  meadow  for  ever. 

I  shall  not  suppose  that  wheat  can  be  cultivated  in  this  ground  ;  but  it 
must  at  least  afford  oats,  or  hay,  both  necessaries. 

The  value  of  the  crop  of  either  may  be  moderately  estimated  at  5/.  and 
though  this  acre  cannot  be  in  perpetual  crop,  yet  when  turned  into  pasture 
or  meadow, another  acre  will  be  ploughed  some  where  else,  so  that  the  State 
has  secured  a  perpetual  crop,  for  two  years'  purchase,  even  adopting  the 
highest  rate  of  encouragement,  or  for  one,  should  the  lower  be  deemed  a 
sufficient  stimulus. 

Suppose  then,  (adopting  the  highest  rate)  a  million  thus  expended,  and 
100,000  acres  brought  in,  the  annual  value  of  whose  crops  we  call  500,000/. 
(half  the  average  sum  sent  out  of  the  country  annually  for  grain)  two  mil- 
lions, therefore,  thus  laid  out  at  borne,  would  supersede  the  necessity  of 
sending  one  million  annually  abroad  for  grain  for  ever,  a  sum  enriching  not 
only  strangers,  but  at  this  very  moment  our  inveterate  enemies,  but  it  ia 
likely  5/.  would  be  sufficient. 

I  shall  now,  perhaps,  be  charged  with  dereliction  of  Mr.  M airbus's  princi- 
ples, which  I  commence  with  decidedly  approving;  and  be  told  that  by 
adding  so  much,  as  is  my  object,  to  the  stock  of  human  food,  1  am  only  se^ 
curing  an  increase  of  population,  which  will  soon  overtake  my  additional 
subsistence,  and  be  followed  by  its  usual  concomitants,  squalid  poverty, 
mifcry,  and  famine. 

That  instead  of  increasing  the  food  I  should  have  attended  to  Mr.  Maltlms's 
maxim. 

"  That  the  population  must  always  be  kept  down  to  the  level  of  the 
means  of  subsistence." 

I  reply,  that  in  England  the  very  inconvenience  which  Mr.  Maltltus 
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guards  against  has  already  occurred  ;  the  level  is  lost;  and  our  population 
has  decidedly  outstripped  our  means  of  subsistence. 

I  am  therefore  acting  in  complete  conformity  to  Mr.  Malthus's  principle?, 
of  preserving  the  level  between  the  population  and  its  subsistence;  I  com- 
mence indeed  differently  from  what  he  recommends.  And  instead  of  exert- 
in";  myself  to  reduce  our  population  to  the  level  of  its  means  of  subsistence, 
I  am  endeavouring  to  recover  the  level  by  enabling  the  food  to  overtake  the 
population. 


I  have  so  far  accompanied  Mr.  Malthus  without  the  slightest  deviation 
from  the  path  he  has  chalked  out ;  I  have  with  cordiality  coincided  in  all 
his  opinions  and  positions,  and  rigidly  adhered  to  every  principle  established 
by  that  able  political  economist. 

Are  we  to  be  satisfied  with  recovering  the  balance,  or  may  we  venture  to 
increase  our  provisions  still  farther,  without  exposing  ourselves  to  the 
dreadful  calamities  (so  well  described  by  Mr.  Malthus)  incident  to  an  over- 
grown population,  the  necessary  consequence  of  such  increase? 

The  question  is  well  worth  the  discussion,  for  it  is  admitted  by  all  politi- 
cal writers  that  the  comparative  wealth  and  strength  of  nations  depend  upon 
their  population. 

At  this  moment  we  are  engaged  in  an  arduous  contest,  in  which  the 
utmost  exertions  are  necessary,  and  these  are  (perhaps  more  decidedly  than 
at  any  other  time,  or  in  the  case  of  any  other  country)  entirely  dependent  on 
our  population.  . 

A  pamphlet  lately  published  in  Philadelphia  by  an  American,  and  held  iu 
high  estimation  in  England,  is  now  befoie  me;  I  had  not  seen  it  when  ihe 
above  pages  were  written :  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  quoting  two  passages 
from  the  61st  and  62d  pages  of  this  treatise,  which  seem  :o  me  very  applica- 
ble to  the  present  subject. 

"  It  is  admitted  by  most  writers  on  political  arithmetic,  that  one  thousand 
inhabitants  collected  within  a  square  league,  will,  when  compared  with 
five  hundred  spread  over  the  same  surface,  sustain  much  more  than  double 
the  amount  of  taxes,  and  cost  much  less  trouble  and  expence  in  cul- 
lecting  them." 

Again,  p.  C2. 

"  War,  as  waged  by  Buonaparte,  is  not  now  principally  a  question  of 
finance,  but  of  the  resources  of  population;  the  strength  of  a  Slate  opposed  to 
France,  must  be  estimated  by  the  sum  of  its  population  divided  by  the  extent 
of  its  territory." 

The  limits  of  the  British  islands  cannot  be  increased;  if  then,  within  the 
same  limits,  we  improve  our  agricultural  field,  and  of  course  increase  our 
population,  then  according  to  the  doctrine  of  Ihis  intelligent  gentleman,  we 
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increase  our  resources,  and  we  increase  our  powers,  in  a  much  higher  ratio 
than  the  population  increases. 

The  questions  under  discussion  are,  can  we  greatly  increase  our  agricultural 
field  ? 

Can  we  maintain  an  increased  population  without  exposing  it  to  the  hor- 
rors of  famine  ? 

To  each  of  these  questions  I  answer  most  decidedly  in  the  affirmative. 

The  sources  of  our  wealth  are  found  in  our  manufactures,  our  commerce, 
and  our  agriculture;  each  of  them  incessant  in  their  calls  upon  our  popula- 
tion; the  whole  world  consumes  our  manufactures;  the  demand  for  them 
increases  daily,  and  to  supply  this  we  require  only  more  hands,  and  more 
food  to  maintain  them;  for  our  superiority  in  skill  and  ingenuity  is  admit- 
ted; and  our  capital  inexhaustible. 

With  the  trade  of  the  world  in  our  hands  the  increase  of  our  commercial 
population  is  prodigious,  and  the  demands  for  supply  here  too  very  great. 

Our  external  commerce  is  much  connected  with,  and  upheld  by  our  colo- 
nies, of  late  greatly  extended;  the  population  of  these  colonies  (in  climates 
less  favoured  by  nature  than  our  own)  requires  perpetual  renovation  from 
the  mother  country. 

Let  us  then  not  be  content  with  recovering  the  level  of  our  food  and  our 
population,  let  us  see  if  we  can  still  further  increase  the  provisions  of  the 
country,  certain  upon  the  principles,  and  under  the  authority  of  Mr.  Malthus, 
that  an  increase  of  population  will  be  the  consequence. 

Let  us  look  to  the  present  face  of  the  country  in  an  agricultural  point  of 
view,  and  try  whether  from  our  own  domestic  sources  exclusively  we  can  sup- 
port with  ease,  and  certainly,  a  population  far  greater  than  that  which  is  at 
present  existing  in  the  country. 

Should  we  succeed,  we  carry  a  point  of  infinite  consequence;  we  enable 
the  nation  to  continue,  and  to  increase  those  efforts,  by  which  we  have  hi- 
therto with  glorious  success  resisted  the  combined  force  of  Europe,  united  in 
hostility  against  us. 

An  extension  of  our  agricultural  field  is  an  obvious  mode  of  increasing  the 
population  of  the  country ;  but  were  I  to  Ihnit  myself  to  a  general  exhorta- 
tation  to  reclaim  and  cultivate  our  wastes,  I  should  only  repeat  what  has  been 
said  often  already. 

I  go  farther,  I  suggest  the  mode  by  which  our  uncultivated  grounds  of 
almost  every  description  may  be  made  productive  at  far  less  expence  than  by 
k.ny  other  process. 

I  call  for  encouragement  to  the  culture  of  a  vegetable  well  fitted  to  encroach 
upon  the  wildest  grounds,  which  also  in  the  very  operation  of  reclaiming 
them,  yields  more  food  to  roan  than  he  can  extract  otherwise  from  his  best 
lands ;  and  which  having  thus  repaid  his  labour,  leaves  a  soil  that  never  yet 
afforded  him  food,  in  the  highest  preparation  for  any  culture  he  shall  think 
fit  to  adopt  and  continue. 
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I  have  shewn  also  that  one  third  of  the  surface  of  England  and  Wales  is 
not  employed  in  raising  food  for  man  ;  and  that  in  far  the  greater  part  of  the 
remaining  two  thirds  our  accommodating  root  can  he  cultivated  with  a  cer- 
tainty of  a  demand  for  it  to  any  amount. 

And  where  our  uncultivated  grounds  become  from  great  elevation,  or 
ungovernable  moisture,  unfit  even  for  the  potatoe,!  have  ready  another 
most  valuable  vegetable,  of  hardier  habits,  which  with  little  trouble  will 
advance  upon  the  wilds  of  nature,  into  soils  and  climates  where  the  potatoe 
cannot  exist. 


I  now  proceed  to  the  second  object  of  this  essay. 

I  have  already  established  by  numerous  quotations  from  respectable  au- 
thorities, that  the  poor  laws  of  England  are  an  intolerable  grievance,  and 
that  notwithstanding  the  severity  of  their  pressure  they  have  not  only  failed 
in  obtaining  the  object  for  which  they  were  intended,  but  have  actually  ag- 
gravated the  distress  they  were  designed  to  alleviate. 

It  appears  also  their  pressure  has  been  uniformly  on  the  increase,  heavier 
in  every  succeeding  scarcity  than  it  had  been  in  the  preceding. 

That  in  the  last  famine,  strong  symptoms  were  exhibited,  that  the  conse- 
quences of  the  next  were  likely  to  be  more  fatal. 

And  Mr.  Maltluis  by  calculating  from  the  earliest  periods,  makes  the 
average  interval  between  years  of  scarcity  to  be  seven  years  and  a  half. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  situation  of  England  is  sufficiently  alarm- 
ing'to  rouse  every  exertion  by  which  a  remedy  may  be  provided,  ready  to 
be  administered  when  the  calamity  arrives. 

The  first  and  most  obvious  preparatory  one  that  presents  itself  is  the  abo- 
lition of  that  unhappy  code,  by  which  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Malthus, 

"  The  whole  class  of  the  common  people  of  England  is  subjected  to  a  set 
of  grating,  inconvenient,  and  tyrannical  laws,  totally  inconsistent  with  the 
genuine  spirit  of  the  constitution." 

That  able  and  enlightened  legislators  may  give  their  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject, and  strike  out  some  plan  by  which  the  object  for  which  these  laws  weie 
enacted  may  be  attained,  and  the  grievances  by  which  they  are  attended, 
lessened,  or  entirely  taken  away,  without  persisting  in  the  use  of  this  op- 
pressive code,  is  the  devout  wish  of  every  friend  to  his  country. 

I  shall  leave  this  arduous  task  to  those  who  are  better  able  to  execute  it, 
and  better  acquainted  with  the  local  circumstances  of  their  country  than  I 
can  pretend  to  be.  .And  leaving  the  code  of  poor  laws  as  it  now  stands, 
limit  myself  to  such  of  their  mischievous  effects  as  I  conceive  I  can  prevent, 
or  find  a  remedy  for,  in  seasons  of  scarcity  and  even  at  all  times. 

Considering  that  the  cause  of  scarcity,  and  its  consequence  famine,  is, 
that  the  produce  of  the  season  is  inadequate  to  the  maintenance  of  the  po- 
pulation of  a  country. 
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The  case  seems  to  admit  but  of  two  remedies — the  introduction  of  addi- 
tional food  to  supply  the  deficiency — or  a  more  frugal  management  of  the 
scanty  stock  of  provisions  in  the  country. 

The  poor  laws  do  not  recur  to  the  former  remedy,  and  instead  of  ap- 
plying to  the  latter,  by  an  unhappy  interference,  they  accelerate  the  con- 
sumption, and  increase  the  demand  upon  the  deficient  stock. 

When  a  scarcity  arrives,  and  provisions  of  course  become  dear,  things  if 
left  to  themselves  would  find  their  own  level ;  the  very  poorest  class  could 
not  persist  in  the  same  consumption,  they  must  be  content  with  short 
allowance  of  the  dearer  food,  or  recur  to  a  cheaper  substitute ;  in  either  case 
the  demand  upon  the  general  fund  would  be  lessened. 

Here  the  poor  laws  step  in,  and  by  their  interference  prevent  things  from 
finding  their  level ;  for  by  their  distributions  in  corn,  or  in  money,  they 
lessen  the  necessity  of  economizing,  and  enable  the  very  .lowest  order  of  so* 
ciety,  with  whom  retrenchment  should  have  begun,  to  persist  in,  and  even 
increase  their  former  consumption. 

Could  a  contribution  from  the  wealthier  orders  of  society  to  a  very  great 
amount,  enable  their  indigent  brethren  to  persist  in  the  same  consumption, 
and  relieve  them  from  the  necessity  either  of  retrenching  the  quantity  of 
their  food,  or  from  recurring  to  a  substitute  of  inferior  quality,  I  should  think 
it  well  bestowed. 

Nor  should  I  object  to  make  a  moderate  participation  of  their  wealth,  and 
a  distribution  of  comfort,  compulsory,  was  I  certain  that  no  other  conse- 
quence would  follow  than  the  one  intended. 

But  let  us  take  care  that  we  be  not  led  astray  by  false  lights,  that  when 
we  are  gratifying  some  of  our  pleasantest  feelings,  in  the  full  conviction  we 
are  doing  good,  that  we  be  not  committing  private  injustice,  and  public  mis- 
chief. 

The  cause  of  the  calamity  is  a  deficiency  of  provisions;  we  are  not  at- 
tempting to  supply  that  deficiency,  but  merely  to  make  a  new  distribution 
of  what  we  know  already  to  be  inadequate. 

Some  of  necessity  must  be  on  short  allowance  ;  all  the  effect  therefore  of 
our  interference  is,  that  we  change  the  persons  who  must  bear  the  greatest 
weight  of  the  calamity ;  our  purse  has  no  farther  power,  and  whether  we  buy 
food  to  distribute,  or  by  money  enable  those  we  favour  to  buy  for  them- 
selves, the  result  is  the  suine;  some  get  who  otherwise  would  have  been 
more  pinched,  and  the  distress  is  felt  by  some  other  description  which  it 
might  not  have  reached. 

So  far  it  is  simple  injustice  we  have  committed  by  a  change  which  we 
had  no  right  to  make ;  a  more  minote  investigation  will  show  that  our  in- 
terference has  produced  the  most  mischievous  effects,  and  has  aggravated 
the  distress  it  was  meant  to  alleviate. 

There  are  two  descriptions  of  persons  (exclusive  of  actual  mendicants) 
principally  affected  by  a  scarcity  of  provisions ;  the  two  lowest  ranks  in  so* 
ciety. 
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1st.  Those,  the  reward  of  whose  labour  is  not  sufficient  to  procure  them 
the  food  they  would  prefer  in  sufficient  quantity. 

And  2dly.  those,  who  by  the  utmost  exertion  of  their  industry  can  con- 
tinue the  same,  or  nearly  the  same,  style  of  consumption,  to  which  they 
have  been  used  while  prices  were  tolerable. 

The  former  of  these  are  soon  thrown  upon  the  parochial  funds,  for  relief; 
and  whether  they  obtain  it  in  food  or  in  money,  the  result,  so  far  as  the 
public  is  concerned,  is  the  same,  the  demand  on  the  provisions  of  the 
country  is  continued  cr  rather  increased. 

Hence,  as  the  stock  is  known  to  be  insufficient,  prices  advance,  and  their 
effects  are  felt  by  the  next  class,  whose  industry  becomes  insufficient  for 
their  support,  and  these  like  the  former  are  now  thrown  upon  the  parochial 
funds  for  their  support. 

»  Thus,  as  consumption  is  never  diminished,  the  pressure  of  scarcity  per- 
petually ascends,  involving  new  ranks  of  society,  who  had  considered 
themselves  beyond  its  reach,  and  the  number  of  paupers  is  hourly  in- 
creasing. 

We  may  therefore  give  credit  to  Mr.  Maithus's  assertion 
"  That  during  the  late   scarcity  half  the  population  of   the  country 
received  relief." 

l<et  us  now  try  the  effect  of  parochial  distributions  upon  the  industry  and 
morals  of  the  country. 

We  know  from  experience  that  where  industry  is  of  itself  insufficient  to 
the  attainment  of  an  object  which  can  be  reached  in  another  way,  ex- 
ertions cease,  and  the  new  resource  is  entirely  relied  upon. 

Hence  as  the  parochial  distributions  ascend,  industry  declines,  each  class 
so  soon  as  they  feel  their  utmost  exertions  no  longer  indispensably  necessa- 
ry, relax,  or  imircly  give  them  up,  and  vice,  the  usual  concomitant  of  idle- 
ness, succeeds. 

No  wonder,  therefore,  Mr.  Colquhoun  found,  "  That  a  mass  of  turpitude 
enveloped  the  chief  part  of  the  indigent  who  were  assisted  or  supported  by 
parochial  assessments." 

We  are  well  informed  as  to  the  sums,  this  unhappy  measure,  this  unskil- 
ful interference,  has  cost  the  community,  and  also  of  the  rapidity  with 
which  their  amount  increases. 

By  the  Parliamentary  returns  we  find  the  poor  rates  in  1776,  1,720,3167. 
and  that  the  average  amount  of  1788,  1784,  and  1785,  was  2,167,749/. 
While  in  eighteen  years,  to  wit,  in  1803,  they  had  risen  to  5,S48,205/.  of 
which  last  sum  4,077,891/.  had  been  expended  on  the  relief  and  mainte- 
nance of  parochial  poor;  and  this  notwithstanding  the  price  of  wheat  had 
fallen  from  its  exorbitant  rates  in  1801,  being  in  1802  at  sixty-seven  shil- 
lings and  sixpence  the  quarter,  and  in  1803,  reduced  to  fifty-six  shilling? 
and  sixpence. 

During  the  calamitous  year  of  1801  Mr.  Malthus  tells  us  the  poor  rates 
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were  said  to  have  reached  ten  millions,  and  that  a  contribution  of  nearly 
eighteen  shillings  in  the  pound  had  been  raised. 

While  Mr.  Colquhoun  (p.  284)  mentions  districts  and  parishes  where  the 
rates  have  advanced  from  twenty-shillings  to  forty-shillings  in  the  pound: 
and  laments,  "  That  the  innocent  freeholder  runs  the  hazard  of  having  his 
inheritance,  which  perhaps  has  descended  from  father  to  son,  for  many 
generations,  wrested  from  him,  by  the  local  operation  of  a  system." 

Thus  it  appears  we  have  tried  the  power  of  money  to  the  utmost  extre- 
mity ;  and  that  instead  of  attaining  our  end,  we  have  aggravated  the  cala- 
mities attendant  on  a  scarcity,  and  in  the  place  of  relieving  the  poor,  and 
diminishing  their  number,  we  have  corrupted  their  morals  and  increased 
their  numbers  tenfold. 

Have  we  not  demonstration  that  our  remedy  has  increased  the  disease  ? 
*nd  of  course  that  it  is  incumbent  on  us  to  try  another  medicine. 

Might  we  not  by  this  time  be  convinced  that  money  and  scarcity,  are 
incommensurable,  and  like  quantities  of  different  species  (e.  g.  lines  and 
surfaces)  can  neither  be  applied  to,  nor  compared  with  each  other. 

Shall  we  make  no  preparation  for  another  ungenial  season,  and  its  con- 
comitant scarcity  ?  events  which  in  the  course  of  nature  we  are  certain 
must  happen,  and  we  know  not  how  soon. 

Shall  we  again  encounter  these  formidable  enemies  with  the  same  costly 
veapon,  which  has  already  recoiled,  and  wounded  the  unskilful  hand  that 
wielded  it ;  and  this,  when  we  have  too  much  reason  to  fear  the  next  col- 
lision may  be  fatal. 


I  shall  now  suppose  that  symptoms  of  this  dreadful  visitation  again  ap- 
pear, that  an  unfavorable  seed  time,  summer,  or  harvest,  give  us  an  higk 
probability  of  a  deficient  crop. 

I  shall  also  again  assume  that  the  plan  proposed  in  the  former  part  of 
this  essay  has  been  approved,  and  the  measures  I  recommended  have  been 
adopted,  and  that  in  consequence  potatoe  culture  by  the  encouragement 
given  has  increased  to  the  amount  intended. 

Our  situation  in  such  case  will  be  very  different  from  what  it  has  been 
in  former  scarcities,  then  there  was  an  absolute  want  of  food  for  the  popu- 
lation, whereas  at  present  we  have  a  substitute  in  reserve  adequate  to  all 
demands. 

The  great  object  to  which  our  policy  should  now  be  directed,  is  th« 
introduction  of  this  substitute  into  use,  and  by  its  aid  to  diminish  the  con- 
sumption of  bread,  and  thus  to  lessen  the  demand  upon  our  stock  of  corn, 
expected  to  be  inadequate  of  itself  to  the  maintenance  of  the  population. 

For  Mr.  Malthus  tells  us, 

"  The  price  of  corn  in  a  scarcity  depends  more  on  the  obstinacy  with 
which  the  same  degree  of  consumption  is  persevered  in  than  on  the  degree 
of  deficiency." 
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And  he  asserts,  "  that  the  more  is  given  in  parish  assistance,  the  more 
power  is  furnished  of  persevering  in  the  same  consumption." 

And  again  (p.  79)  he  admits  "the  unwillingness  of  the  people  to  resort 
to  substitutes." 

An  unwillingness  increased  by  the  operation  of  the  poor  laws.  For  he 
vomplains  "  That  the  assistance  which  the  poor  receive  prevents  them  from 
recurring  to  the  u*e  of  those  substitutes,  which  in  every  other  country,  on 
3uch  occasions,  the  great  law  of  nature  teaches." 

It  is  plain,  howrver,  that  the  substitute  must  be  resorted  to.  Where  then, 
a*d  how,  are  we  to  begin  ? 

Mr.  Arthur  Young  has  recommended  to  pass  an  act,  "Prohibiting  relief 
so  far  as  subsistence  is  concerned  in  any  other  manner  than  by  potatoes, 
rice,  soup,"  &c. 

Mr.  Malthus approves  Mr.  Young's  idea;  and  more  especially, 

"  As  it  draws  a  marked  line  between  dependence  .and  independence." 

Let  us  suppose  it  to  be  adopted,  at  least  during  the  scarcity  we  perceive 
approaching. 

The  first  operation  of  a  distribution  in  potatoes  exclusively,  is  felt  by  the 
very  lowest  order  of  society,  those,  who  incapable  of  industry,  and  of 
course  unable  to  contribute  in  the  least  to  their  own  support,  are  thrown 
intirely  on  the  public  for  their  maintenance. 

It  is  fair  that  this  class  should  be  the  first  to  lighten  the  demand  upon 
the  stock  of  com  which  we  know  not  to  be  sufficient  for  the  whole  popu- 
lation ;  and  that  those  who  are  sustained  at  the  public  expen.ce,  should,  by 
cheerfully  submitting  to  some  degree  ef  privation,  remunerate  the  public 
for  the  expence  they  are  put  to  in  preserving  their  existence. 

So  far  as  this  class  is  concerned,  the  contrast  between  the  operation  of 
the  poor  laws  as  they  now  stand,  and  the  effects  that  would  be  produced  by 
distributions  of  potatoes  is  very  striking. 

This  class,  instead  of  being  enabled  at  vast  public  expence  to  continue, 
*ud  even  to  increase,  their  former  consumption  of  corn,  is  now  taken  intire- 
ly  out  of  the  market,  and  the  demand  upon  the  general  stock  of  grain  les- 
sened so  much. 

Their  morals  too  are  not  corrupted  by  what  they  now  receive  in  charity; 
what  is  given  for  their  sustenance  must  be  actually  used  as  food;  potatoes 
are  too  cumbrous  for  sale,  and  will  not  pass  cuuent  at  the  gin  shop,  £he 
unhappy  direction  that  too  much  of  the  parochial  auoney  takes. 

A  line  of  demarcation  is  now  drawn  between  dependent  and  independ- 
ent poverty,  which  will  be  found  to  operate  powerfully  as  we  ascend 
through  the  ranks  of  society. 


The  next  class  consists  of  those  who  possess  some  industry,  but  net 
enough  intirely  to  support  them  when  prices  rise. 
These  then  have  the  option  of  avowing  dependent  poverty,  or  of  recur- 
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ring  to  a  substitute  within  the  compass  of  their  industry;  a  measure 
which  many  no  doubt  will  adopt  rather  than  make  the  choice  of  incurring 
some  disrepute,  by  passing  a  line  so  strongly  marked,  to  obtain  a  share  of 
the  very  same  substitute. 

And  this  class  when  obliged  to  avow  their  state  of  dependent  poverty, 
will,  no  doubt,  still  continue  to  exert  their  industry  to  procure  at  their  own 
suit,  some  portion  of  their  favorite  food. 

The  corn  market  will  therefore  be  much  lightened  of  the  demands  from 
this  class,  whose  industry  will  be  continued,  and  not  extinguished  as  under 
the  present  system. 

The  third  class  is  very  numerous,  consisting  of  those  who  possess  indus- 
try enough  to  maintain  their  families  when  the  price  of  bread  is  within 
any  reasonable  bounds,  but  whose  exertions  are  inadequate  to  their  support 
when  the  price  rises  to  a  very  high  pitch. 

This  widely  extended  class  has  already  much  interested  the  writers  on 
the  subject  of  the  poor  laws,  and  they  seem  generally  to  admit,  that  the 
pernicious  effects  of  the  code  are  more  severely  felt  by  this,  than  by  any 
other  class  in  society. 

The  enormous  increase  of  the  poor  list  in  times  of  scarcity  is  chiefly  de- 
rived from  this  class.  It  is  therefore  with  great  pleasure  I  cherish  a  strong 
hope,  that  the  benefits  to  arise  from  the  plan  I  suggest,  will  principally  be 
reaped  by  this  meritorious  class. 

From  the  reductions  I  have  already  made  in  the  demands  upon  our 
grain,  the  rise  in  prices  must  be  far  less  rapid  than  it  would  otherwise  have' 
been ;  and  the  general  knowledge  that  an  inexhaustible  substitute  is  within 
the  reach  of  every  one,  will  check  speculation,  and  prevent  hoarding  with 
a  view  to  an  enormous  profit. 

Still,  however,  we  must  suppose  that  at  length  the  pressure  has  extended 
to  this  description  also  ;  and  that  new  measures  must  be  adopted  by  many. 

This  class  has  more  resources  than  the  one  before  them,  and  no  doubt  a 
greater  reluctance  to  pass  the  line,  and  confess  dependent  poverty. 

Probably  too  they  possess  more  foresight,  and  soon  see  the  necessity  of 
adopting  a  partial  use  of  the  substitute ;  and  also  that  it  is  incumbent  on 
them  to  exert  their  industry  to  the  utmost  to  procure  for  their  families  as 
much  of  their  favourite  food  as  it  will  command,  and  should  the  pressure 
increase,  to  relieve  them  from  the  humiliating  step  which  so  many  below 
them  have  been  obliged  to  take,  a  point  which  an  increase  of  exertion  will 
probably  carry. 

Thus  it  is  likely  the  members  of  this  class  will  neither  be  degraded  from 
their  rank  in  society,  nor  will  the  public  lose  the  benefit  of  their  labours ; 
partial  and  temporary  privation,  with  some  change  of  food,  is  all  they  will 
surfer. 

Here  it  may  be  objected ;  that  as  the  prime  food  rises  in  price,  so  inva- 
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nably  does  its  substitute ;  which  becomes  so  dear  that  little  is  gained  by 
recurring  to  it. 

Very  true;  and  in  1801, 1  myself  made  the  experiment  with  great  care. 

I  tried  rice,  potatoes,  and  oatmeal,  and  notwithstanding  that  I  strove  to 
dtuin  the  greatest  precision,  I  could  not  decide  which  of  the  three  came 
cheapest.  Potatoes  indeed  had  the  advantage  of  affording  a  useful  refuse. 

In  former  times  the  recurrence  to  the  substitute  was  accidental  and  un- 
provided for,  of  course  its  stock  must  soon  be  exhausted,  and  while  con- 
suming its  rise  in  price,  would  nearly  keep  pace  with  that  of  the  prime  food. 

The  case  under  the  plan  proposed  will  be  very  different,  the  stock  of 
potatoes  is  inexhaustible,  and  when  the  rise  of  corn  shall  so  influence  the 
price  of  potatoes  as  to  make  them  too  dear  to  be  used  as  hay,  they  become 
the  food  of  man,  and  his  cattle  are  confined  to  their  former  provisions. 

The  price  of  potatoes,  should  my  plan  be  adopted,  can  advance  but  little  j 
every  farmer  is  a  store  keeper,  and  will,  no  doubt,  at  a  moderate  and  unex- 
pected profit,  be  glad  to  get  rid  of  a  commodity  which,  from  its  nature,  he 
is  aware  cannot  keep  many  months. 

I  have  now  gone  through  the  three  ranks  of  society  by  which  the  pres- 
sure of  scarcity  is  chiefly  felt,  and  who  will,  I  expect,  be  most  benefited  by 
the  measure  proposed. 

The  ranks  above  them  feel  scarcities  only  by  the  prices  they  must  give 
for  provisions,  and  by  the  increased  weight  of  the  poor  rates  they  are  com- 
pelled to  bear. 

These  will  derive  great  benefit  from  the  reduction,  or  rather  the  preven- 
tion of  high  prices,  and  from  the  lowering  of  the  poor  rates,  necessary  con- 
sequences of  the  measures  recommended. 

And  these  too  will  certainly  co-operate  much  more  under  the  new  system 
to  the  diminution  of  the  consumption  of  bread,  than  they  do,  or  could  do, 
in  the  present  state  of  things,  when  the  substitute  nmst  be  found  both 
scanty  and  dear. 

Besides,  a  partial  introduction  of  the  potatoe,  and  on  a  small  scale,  will, 
it  is  likely,  be  submitted  to  with  less  reluctance  by  the  families  of  farmers, 
when  they  know  the  substitute  is  found  in  their  own  store,  than  if  the 
more  decided  steps  were  taken,  of  sending  to  market  for  a  novel  food. 

One  meal  a  day  in  the  houses  of  all  farmers  who  can  afford  milk  with 
the  potatoes,  would  occasion  a  great  abatement  in  the  demand  for  bread. 

I  take  no  notice  of  the  numerous  work-houses  scattered  over  the  king- 
dom ;  certain  the  substitute  will  find  its  way  into  these,  and  in  quantities 
proportionate  to  the  general  pressure. 


A  very  important  question  remains ;  which  I  may  be  considered  as  hav- 
ing precluded  myself  from  discussing  by  limiting  my  speculations  to  times 
of  scarcity. 
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Are  the  parochial  distributions  in  potatoes  exclusively,  to  be  confined  to 
times  of  scarcity,  or  is  that  mode  of  assisting  the  poor  to  be  permanent, 
and  unaffected  by  prices? 

When  Mr.  Arthur  Young  recommended, 

"  An  Act  prohibiting  relief  so  far  as  subsistence  is  concerned  in  any 
other  way  than  by  potatoes,  rice,  soup,"  &c. 

It  was  not,  he  expressly  says, 

"  A  measure  of  the  moment,  but  permanently/' 

This  plan  Mr.  Malthus  highly  approves  ; 

"  As  making  a  useful  distinction  between  those  who  are  dependent  on 
parish  relief,  and  those  who  are  not." 

In  plentiful,  or  even  in  tolerably  favorable  years,  the  measure  is  not 
called  for  from  an  insufficiency  of  provisions  to  supply  the  whole  popula- 
tion, but  there  may  he  other  considerations  from  which  it  will  lie  found 
prudent  to  follow  Mr.  Young's  advice  literally,  and  commence  parochial 
distributions  in  potatoes  so  soon  as  we  shall  be  secure  of  an  adequate  sup- 
ply without  awaiting  a  rise  in  the  price  of  corn. 


In  modern  times,  under  the  encouragement  of  more  than  one  successful 
revolution,  the  lower  orders  seem  very  ready  to  exert  their  energies,  and  in 
the  shape  of  mobs  to  do  their  best  to  carry  their  points,  whatever  these 
may  be. 

They  never  think  of  attributing  any  part  of  their  sufferings  to  them- 
selves, or  of  making  the  least  allowance  for  their  own  improvidence ;  but, 
as  Mr.  Malthus  tells  us, 

"  While  any  dissatisfied  man  has  power  to  persuade  them  that  all  their 
poverty  and  distress  arise  solely  from  the  iniquity  of  the  government ;'' 
there  is  no  degree  of  violence  to  which  they  may  not  be  roused.  And  MJ. 
Malthus,  with  extreme  reluctance,  is  compelled  to  acknowledge, 

"  That  had  it  not  been  for  the  great  organized  force  in  the  country,  the 
distresses  of  the  people  during  the  late  scarcity,  encouraged  by  the  extreme 
ignorance  and  folly  of  many  among  the  higher  classes,  might  have  drawn 
them  to  commit  the  most  dreadful  outrages."  Again,  he  tells  us  of  a  popu- 
lar tumult,  "  The  members  of  which,  at  least  the  greater  number  of  them, 
were  persuaded  that  the  destruction  of  the  Parliament,  the  Lord  Mayor, 
and  the  Monopolizers,  would  make  bread  cheap;  and  that  a  revolution 
would  enable  them  all  to  support  their  families." 

Notwithstanding  the  turbulent  habits  with  which  Mr.  Malthus  charges 
us,  we  did  not  proceed  to  such  extremities  in  this  country. 

"  During  the  late  dearth,"  (he  says)  "  half  the  gentlemen  and  clergymen 
of  the  kingdom  richly  deserved  to  be  prosecuted  for  sedition,  after  inflam- 
ing the  minds  of  the  people  against  farmers  and  corn  dealers." 

No  doubt  our  clergy  too  endeavoured  to  impress  upon  the  wealthier  or- 
ders, that  the  poor  had  a  right  to  relief  from  their  charity. 
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It  nerer  occurred  to  us,  that  the  lower  orders  also  heard  us  in  both 
countries,  and  being  told  they  possessed  a  right,  without  troubling  them- 
selves about  the  distinctions  of  moralists,  would  probably  consider  all  rights 
as  Vi  vindicunda. 

This  picture  of  the  inflammable  state  of  the  country,  (it  is  England  I 
speak  of )  full  of  combustible  materials,  makes  it  very  necessary  that  we 
should  be  on  our  guard,  when  we  adopt  any  new  measures,  lest  they  should 
serve  as  a  match  to  the  tinder. 

A  change  of  the  food  given  away  in  parochial  distribution  might  operate 
as  such  a  measure,  and  the  more  readily  as  it  would  commence  with  the 
very  lowest  orders;  no  doubt,  the  most  turbulent  part  of  society. 

Our  policy  then  should  be  to  make  the  change  at  the  time  when  those  to 
be  immediately  affected  by  it  are  not  in  force,  when  moderate  prices  shall 
have  reduced  those  dependent  upon  parochial  support  to  their  smallest  num- 
ber, and  »  !>en  the  contiguous  classes  in  society  do  not  feel  apprehensions  of 
being  reduced  to  the  same  state,  and  of  course  to  possess  a  common  interest. 

I  have  already  said  that  the  expense  of  encouraging  the  culture  of  pota- 
toes to  the  necessary  amount  should  in  justice  be  defrayed  by  the  parties 
interested,  that  is,  the  state  itself;  with  the  poor  system  and  its  funds  per- 
sonified. 

I  have  already  shewn  how  much  the  state  is  affected,  and  I  need  not  pro- 
ceed further  to  prove  the  latter  party  to  have  a  deep  interest  in  all  measures 
tending  to  liglitin  the  pressure  with  which  the  poor  laws  now  bear  on  the 
public  ;  with  alarming  sy.nptoms  of  a  regular  increase;  all  thatremains  is 
to  shew  how  the  poor  fund  should  contribute. 

When  I  suggest  a  new  tax  for  the  purpose,  I  am  aware  that  the  very  men- 
tion of  the  word  will  excite  alarm,  at  a  time  when  our  powers  of  contribution 
are  strained  to  an  extremity  which  it  was  never  expected  they  would  reach- 

A  weight  of  burthens,  patiently  submitted  to  from  the  conviction  that 
•very  possible  exertion  is  called  for  to  prevent  us  from  falling  into  the  mise- 
rable and  degraded  stare  to  which  we  see  the  continent  of  Europe  reduced. 

A  conviction  that  it  is  only  by  the  inexhaustible  resources  of  the  country 
liberally  contributed  that  we  can  support  the  immense  fleets  and  armies,  by 
whose  unexampled  gallantry  we  are  not  only  protected,  but  our  conquests  ex- 
tended in  every  direction. 

Though  the  sound  be  alarming,  the  tax  I  shall  suggest  is  not  a  new  pres- 
sure: not  an  increased  demand  upon  the  public,  but  merely  a  variation  in 
the  mode  of  supporting  a  fund  and  system,  not  yet  abolished  :  a  tax,  too, 
from  which  cvtry  one  lhatchuses  has  the  power  of  relieving  themselves. 

Let  those  upon  whom  it  operates,  and  who  complain  of  it  as  a  tax,  recol- 
lect that  it  is  laid  on  for  the  purpose  of  lightening  them  of  a  far  heavier  bur- 
then, which  has  been  always  increasing, 

I  have  already  stated  that  the  poor  rates  in  1776  amounted  to  1,720,316/. 
that  in  eight  yea,rs,"on  the  average  of- three,  they  had  risen  to  ^,167,?  19/.  and 
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in  eighteen  years  more,  that  is  in  1803,  they  had  further  risen  to  5,348,205f. 
and  that  in  the  year  of  famine  1801,  they  had  reached  ten  millions.  ,  -  / 

Now  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  in  1803  the  charge  for  parochial  poor 
alone  amounted  to  4,077,891/.  and  this  is  the  expenditure  which  we  enter- 
tain the  most  sanguine  expectation,  will  by  the  proposed  scheme  be  reduced 
to  a  very  moderate  amount. 

I  suggest  therefore,  that  a  tax  be  laid  on  all  arable  land,  to  the  amount 
of  one  shilling  per  acre,  in  aid  of  the  present  poor  fund,  or  of  any  other  that 
shall  be  substituted  in  its  place. 

That  from  this  tax  every  man  shall  be  exempted  who  cultivates  boua  fide, 
one  acre  or'  potatoes  for  every  twenty-five  acres  he  possesses. 

Or,  if  his  farm  be  smaller  than  twenty-five  acres,  that  he  be  excused, 
provided  one  twentieth  part  of  it  be  under  potatoes. 

That  from  this  fund  a  premium  of  fifteen  shillings  be  given  for  each  acre 
planted  with  potatoes,  their  number  not  exceeding  the  twenty-fifth  part  of 
a  man's  holding. 

Thus  the  poor  fund  takes  to  itself  the  rewarding  the  culture  of  potatoes 
in  our  arable  grounds,  leaving  to  the  state  to  encourage  the  reclaiming  of 
wastes  or  new  grounds. 

In  the  former  part  of  this  essay  I  supposed  meadow  grounds  to  be  like 
all  others  at  the  disposal  of  the  occupier,  and  of  course  convertible  into  any 
style  of  tillage  he  thought  fit,  as  in  my  own  country. 

I  am,  however,  aware  that  by  the  common  law  of  England  meadow 
ground,  and  closes,  cannot  be  broken  up  without  the  consent  of  the  supe- 
rior lord  of  the  soil. 

Under  this  restriction  six  million  acres  of  meadow,  much  of  them  our 
best  grounds,  are  precluded  from  contributing  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
population  of  the  country,  at  a  period  when  an  extension  of  our  agricultu- 
ral field  is  so  very  necessary. 

It  is  not  for  me  to  call  ou  the  state  to  interfere,  and  to  supersede  usages 
grown  into  law ;  convenient  perhaps  at  an  early  period,  but  now  operating 
merely  as  a  restriction  upon  agricultural  exertions,  limiting  the  powers  of  the 
inhabitants  in  extracting  from  the  soil  of  the  country  the  food  it  is  well 
able  to  afford,  and  part  of  which  it  appears  has,  for  thirty  years  past,  been 
imported  from  foreign  lands  at  the  expence  of  a  million  annually. 

I  shall  not  presume  to  recommend  a  serious  innovation,  the  restriction 
may  be  justified  upon  grounds  not  understood  in  my  country,  and  with 
which  I  ought  not  to  interfere. 

I  am  therefore  under  the  necessity  of  excluding  the  six  million  acres  of 
meadow  contained  in  England  and  Wales  from  all  co-operation  in  the  plans 
I  propose,  until  I  can  reconcile  the  landlord  to  the  measure  of  breaking 
up,  or  suffering  to  be  broken  up,  such  parts  of  his  meadows  as  he  shall 
think  fit. 

It  would  be  too  confident  in  me  to  attempt  to  convince  the  landlords  of 
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England  that  they  are  judging  wrong  in  a  measure  before  their  eyes,  and  to 
which  they  are  completely  competent  themselves:  I  shall  therefore  abstain 
Irom  discussing  whether  their  meadows  might  not  be  more  profitably  em- 
ployed in  tillage,  than  in  their  present  crops,  fearing  from  the  usage  esta- 
blished, that  the  opinion  I  entertain  on  the  subject  may  be  wrong. 

The  11,500,000  acres  of  arable  by  itself,  and  still  more  with  the  addition 
of  what  will  be  gained  from  the  wastes  by  the  aid  of  potatoe  culture,  I  con- 
ceive will  be  fully  sufficient  to  provide  the  substitute  to  the  amount  required. 

Meadows  then  are  left  out  from  my  speculations,  and  should  the  compact 
I  shall  suggest  between  landlord  and  tenant  for  permission  to  break  them 
up,  be  disapproved,  my  general  argument  remains  exactly  as  it  stood  before. 

In  this  situation  I  may  again  introduce  our  newly  discovered  Fiorin,  and 
suggest  to  the  landlord  to  permit  his  tenant  to  take  two  crops  of  potatoes 
from  his  meadow,  provided  without  proceeding  farther  he  lays  it  down  with 
Fiorin  grass. 

Here  after  a  short  interval  the  landlord  is  gratified,  his  ground  has  re- 
assumed  the  state  of  meadow  to  which  he  is  so  partial,  with  an  increase  of 
value  of  very  likely  fourfold, — an  amount  of  crop  which  I  have  repeatedly 
established,  and  I  never  used  a  more  favourable  previous  culture  than  two 
crops  of  potatoes. 

Leaving  Fiorin  out  of  the  question,  let  us  now  try  what  may  be  the  effect 
of  the  measure  recommended ;  I  shall  commence  with  extreme  cases. 

1st.  That  notwithstanding  the  encouragement  of  forty  shillings  per  acre, 
not  a  single  potatoe  is  planted  in  consequence. 

A  tax  of  1 1,500,000  shillings,  575,0001.  is  raised  from  a  description  of 
persons  whom  their  own  private  interest  could  not  stimulate  to  so  trifling 
an  exertion  for  the  public  benefit ;  and  this  sum  will  lighten  by  so  much 
the  remainder  of  the  tax  paid  as  at  present,  by  themselves  and  the  rest  of 
the  community. 

Tax  abated  25  shillings,  Premium  15  shillings. 

I  shall  next  suppose  that  the  scheme  succeeds  to  its  fullest  extent,  and 
that  every  man  holding  twenty-five  acres  or  upwards,  claims  and  obtains  a 
proportionate  premium,  which  supposing  there  was  not  a  smaller  farm  than 
twenty-five  acres,  would  amount  to  345,000/. 

For  which  sum  460,000  acres  of  potatoes  are  raised,  each  acre  (after  de- 
ducting next  year's  seed)  yielding  1320  stone  per  acre,  which  supposing  on 
this  occasion  five  stone  of  potatoes  equal  to  one  stone  of  wheat,  gives  for 
each  acre  a  full  equivalent  to  264  stone  of  wheat ;  of  course  the  potatoes 
raised  to  the  full  extent  of  the  premium  (460,000  acres),  would  secure  pro- 
visions to  the  country,  equal  to  5,590,000  quarters  of  wheat,  at  thirty-two 
stone  to  the  quarter.  A  stock  of  food  more  than  sufficient  to  cover  all  de- 
ficiencies in  the  worst  years,  with  a  ready  consumption  for  the  overplus. 

Truth  will  probably  lie  between  the  extremes ;  and  so  far  as  the  plan 
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operates,  the  culture  of  this  important  root  will  be  increased,  and  so  tar  a» 
it  fails,  the  poor  rates  will  fall  a  little  heavier  upon  those  who  having  the 
means  in  their  power,  declined  co-operating  in  a  scheme  for  the  general  re- 
duction of  their  pressure,  and  much  lighter  upon  those  who  actually  co- 
operated. 

In  a  pamphlet  before  me,  7,500,000  quarters  of  wheat  are  calculated  as 
sufficient  to  maintain  the  population  of  England  and  Wales,  their  usual  con- 
sumption in  a  year. 

I  shall  suppose  this  also  the  average  produce,  or  rather  8,000,000,  as  Mr. 
Macphers>on  computer ;  but  the  Duke  of  Portland  states  the  deficiency  of 
the  crop  of  1800,  to  be  one-fourth  ;  the  stock  of  wheat  in  a  deficient  year 
is  thus  reduced  to  6,000,000  quarters:  of  course  the  2,000,000,  which  in  the 
former  part  (without  these  materials)  I  assumed  as  the  requisite  amount  of 
the  substitute,  abundantly  supplies  the  deficit. 

Now  supposing  the  tax  and  premium  I  suggest  to  operate  to  one  half  of 
the  extent  intended,  a  substitute  is  provided  equal  to  the  amount  of 
2,795,000  quaners  of  wheat,  completely  covering  all  demands,  and  more 
than  double  the  quantity  imported  in  any  year. 

Having  taken  so  much  pains  to  promote  the  culture  of  potatoes  as  a  food 
either  for  man  or  his  domestic  cattle,  as  circumstances  may  require;  it  will 
be  proper  to  examine  how  far  the  transfer  of  any  of  our  grounds  from  their 
present  style  of  cropping  into  potatoe  may  affect  the  general  agricultural 
produce  of  the  country,  by  increasing  or  diminishing  the  stock  of  provisions, 
I  commence  with  wheat;  a  moderately  good  crop  of  which  may  be  esti- 
mated on  average  at  1500  Ibs.  120  stone,  too  high  I  know  for  this  country. 
I  understand  the  English  crops  are  weightier  than  ours. 

But  by  Mr.  Curwen's  estimate  a  moderate  crop  of  potatoes  amounts  to 
1400  stone,  equal  as  food  for  man  to  280  stone  of  wheat. 

An  acre  of  wheat  therefore  is  to  an  acre  of  potatoes,  without  deducting 
seed  from  either  as  120  to  280. 

Should  120  stone  be  deemed  too  low  an  average  for  wheat,  I  reply  that 
Mr.  Curwen  calls  a  good  acre  of  potatoes  2000  stone.  It  will  probably  be 
prudent  in  each  case  to  adhere  to  the  smaller  number. 

I  need  not  compare  potatoes  with  any  other  grain  ;  as  a  crop  of  wheat  is 
more  productive  in 'food  for  man  than  any  other  we  can  grow. 

I  have  already  determined  the  comparative  value  as  food  for  cattle,  of  an 
acre  of  hay,  and  an  acre  of  potatoes,  to  be  in  favor  of  the  latter,  as  three  and 
an  half  to  one. 

From  these  comparative  views  the  probability  of  succeeding  in  the  first 
object  of  our  plan,  the  prevention  of  scarcities,  may  be  estimated. 

We  find  the  population  of  the  country  has  outstripped  the  food,  and  we 
wish  not  only  to  recover  the  level, but  if  possible  to  secure  a  steady  overplus, 
This  must  be  done  effectually  by  increasing  the  culture  of  a  vegetable 
which  affords  far  more  food  for  man  when  he  shall  want  it,  and  to  his  cattle 
when  it  can  be  spared  to  them,  than  could  be  produced  upon  the  same 
ground  from  any  of  oar  esculent  grains. 
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Ajnd  what  is  very  important,  by  its  preparation,  and  amelioration  of  the 
.ground,  enables  the  farmer  to  grow  more  corn  than  he  could  otherwise  have 
done,  and  to  add  still  more  to  the  provisions  of  the  country. 

The  next  ohject  is,  to  fiud  at  a  moderate  expence,  food  for  the  paupers 
•ff  the  cauntry,  increased,  as  appears,  by  the  parliamentary  returns,  to  a 
most  formidable  number ;  since  in  1803,  (not  a  year  of  scarcity)  the  paro- 
chial poor  relieved,  amounted  to  1,040,716,  and  the  vagrants  removed,  to 
194,052,  making  the  general  number  of  persons  relieved  1,234,768. 

Upon  these  was  expended  4,267,965/.,  by  far  the  greater  part  of  which  wa* 
distributed  in  money. 

To  meet  this  exorbitant  demand,  we  suggest  means  for  promoting  the 
/culture  of  a  root  which  thrives  well  in  grounds  unfit  for  corn  ;  and  whose 
cultivation  is  the  best  preparation  for  tillage,  and  will  enable  vast  tracts  of 
country  never  yet  broken  up  to  hear  crops  of  grain.  A  root  approved  of 
and  commended  both  by  Mr.  Malthus  and  Mr.  Young;  and  pronounced  by 
Mr.  Colqulioun  a  nourishing,  frugal,  and  wholesome  food. 

Notwithstanding  which  eulogium  I  must  again  assure  the  reader  before 
I  take  leave  of  him,  that  I  have  neither  an  intention,  nor  a  wish,  to  change 
the  present  style  of  living,  or  to  make  any  alteration  in  the  food  ol  the  lower 
classes  in  England,  who  are  able  by  their  industry  to  support  themselves  ; 
my  wish  is,  that  these  should  persist,  in  the  use  of  the  provisions  to 
which  they  arc  habituated,  so  long  as  their  price  is  within  bounds,  and  their 
Stock  adequate  !p  the  consumption  of  the  inhabitants. 

But  when  from  inclement  seasons,  that  stock  becomes  insufficient,  and  in 
consequence  prices  rise,  I  wish  the  substitute  tht-u  to  be  recurred  to;  and 
when  the  pressure  ceases,  the  former  style  of  living  to  be  resumed  and  con- 
tinued as  if  it  never  had  been  departed  from. 

By  this  procedure  alone  the  country  can  be  effectually  secured  against 
scarcities,  and  their  dreadful  consequences;  for  while  the  potau-e  is  looked 
to  merely  as  a  substitute,  the  recurrence  of  famine  is  impossible  ;  but  was 
this  root  to  grow  into  general  use  as  food,  at  all  times,  we  can  no  longer 
command  it  as  a  substitute,  and  are  again  exposed  to  all  the  calamities  at- 
tendant on  inclement  seasons  and  deficient  crops. 

A  respectable  and  intelligent  friend  is  alarmed,  lest  so  immense  an  addi- 
tion of  human  food  should  have  the  effect  that  Mr.  Mahhus  dreads. 

'  That  it  would  increase  the  population,  and  soon  be  relied  on  for  sus- 
tenance.' He  asks, 

*  How  could  the  use  of  it  he  restricted  if  it  were  known  to  abound?* 

I  am  amused  at  the  idea  of  a  penal  statute  to  restrain  the  English  from 
quitting  their  wheaten  bread,  and  recurring  to  potatoes,  because  they  are 
plenty. 

Seriously,  I  think  there  is  a  probability  that  some  small  consumption  of 
potatoes  might  in  consequence  creep  into  the  families  of  the  lower  order  «f 
agriculturists  who  grew  them. 
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Should  this  be  deemed  an  evil,  its  extent  cannot  be  very  great ;  for  by  the 
returns  to  the  House  of  Commons,  the  population  chiefly  employed  in  agri- 
culture, amounts  to  but  1,713,289,  while  the  whole  population  of  England 
and  Wales  amounts  to  9,343,578  :>  the  excess  therefore  above  the  agricultu- 
ral population,  7,630,289,  would  not  perceive  any  change,  they  might  as  my 
friend  says,  '  Know  that  potatoes  abounded,'  of  course  that  they  might 
have  them  on  sending  for,  upon  moderate  terms. 

But  is  not  that  exactly  the  case  at  present  ?  does  not  every  market  abound 
with  potatoes  reasonably  cheap  ?  have  not  the  Londoners  at  least  discovered 
the  potatoe  to  be  a  good  food?  since  Mr.  Colquhoun  tells  us, 

"  In  the  Metropolis  the  consumption  of  this  useful  vegetable  has  gradu- 
ally increased  within  the  last  thirty  years,  from  a  very  inconsiderable  quan- 
tity to  about  one  thousand  two  hundred  tons  a  week  ;  excepting  June  and 
July,  when  the  price  is  generally  beyond  the  reach  of  the  poor." 

Is  the  excellence  of  potatoe  food  a  secret  in  England  ?  for  how  many 
years  has  it  been  much  used  in  the  northern  countries  ?  nor  has  its  effect  in 
times  ot  scarcity  escaped  sagacious  observers  ;  who  account  for  the  differ- 
ent pressure  of  the  late  famine  on  the  northern  and  southern  parts  of  Eng- 
land, from  the  potatoe  being  in  considerable  use  in  the  former. 

Let  us  make  some  comparison  between  the  northern  and  southern  coun- 
ties, in  respect  of  the  proportion  between  the  general  numbers  of  inhabitants 
and  that  of  the  paupers,  as  returned  to  Parliament  in  1803. 

Population.  Paupers. 

Lancashire,  672,371  46,200 

Wilts,  185,107  42,128 

Berks,  109,215  22,088 

Sussex,  159,311  37,076 

Cumberland,  117,230  8,445 

Westmorland,  41,617  4,615 

Under  these  circumstances,  well  understood,  it  is  scarcely  possible  that 
the  potatoe,  even  without  adopting  any  measures  to  increase  its  cultivation, 
should  not  gradually,  (as  in  London,)  become  a  more  common  food  in  the 
south  of  England,  and  a  more  important  part  of  the  general  provisions  of 
the  country  than  it  is  at  present. 

In  that  case  my  friend's  apprehensions  of  an  over-growing  population 
might  be  realised,  and  we  should  then  be  in  the  very  situation  which  Mr. 
Malthus  dreads  so  much,  when,  "  A  scarcity  of  potatoes  would  be  in  every 
respect  as  probable  as  a  scarcity  of  wheat  at  present,  and  beyond  all  compa- 
rison more  dreadful." 

And  all  this  without  being  protected  from  the  calamities  likely  to  attend 
another  scarcity,  or  any  abatement  of  the  increasi  ng  pressure  of  the  poor  laws . 

The  question  at  issue  seems  to  be ;  shall  we  suffer  the  general  use  of  the 
potatoe  to  creep  into  all  England  per  gradus,  (as  it  is  actually  doing)  sub- 
ject to  the  alarming  dangers  so  well  depicted,  and  without  relieving  us  from 
any  of  the  grievances  we  now  feel ;  or  from  those  whose  return  we  dread ! 

Or  shall  we  ourselves  introduce  this  root  per  saltum,  in  immense  quanti- 
ties as  present  food  for  our  cattle  ?  secure,  that  whether  the  consumption 
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of  it  as  food  for  man  increases,  as  my  friend  dreads ;  or  remains  as  it  is, 
according  to  my  expectations  ;  that  as  an  inexhaustible  substitute  it  will 
effectually  protect  us  from  the  grievances  and  calamities  already  stated,  and 
for  many  centuries  stave  off  the  pressure  of  a  greatly  increased  population, 
should  such  effect  be  produced  by  the  measure. 


I  proceed  with  great  reluctance  to  a  most  unpleasant  subject,  the  discus- 
sion of  Mr.  Malthus's  observations  upon  Ireland. 

I  am  compelled  to  enter  upon  this  topic;  for  having  spoken  on  so  many 
occasions,  (and  with  great  sincerity,)  most  respectfully  of  Mr.  Malthus, 
were  I  to  stop  novr,  I  corroborate  his  assertions,  and  so  far  as  my  evidence 
can  be  of  weight,  support  his  authority,  and  confirm  his  statements,  in 
which  my  country  is  exhibited  in  the  most  odious  and  disgusting  points  of 
view ;  and  a  new  edition  of  his  work  is,  I  understand,  now  preparing. 

Mr.  Malthus,  a  man  of  feeling  as  well  as  of  observation,  does  not  let  the 
calamities  incident  to  human  nature  escape  him ;  in  the  very  first  page  of 
his  preface  he  says, 

"  This  principle  appears  to  account  for  much  of  that  poverty,  and  misery, 
observable  among  the  lower  classes  of  people  in  every  nation." 

It  is  a  melancholy  truth,  that  in  Utopia  alone  we  shall  find  happiness  and 
comfort  extended  to  all  ranks  in  society. 

Even  the  civilized  countries  of  Europe  every  where  show,  that  they  par- 
take of  the  miseries  to  which  the  condition  of  man  is  subject;  and  we  have 
from  Mr.  Malthus  himself  too  many  proofs  that  poverty  and  wretchedness 
are  by  no  means  unknown  in  England. 

In  Ireland,  if  we  rest  upon  his  authority,  these  severe  scourges  form  the 
leading  feature,  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  our  country  ;  other  na- 
tions may  have  a  share,  a  part  of  their  population  may  be  affected  by  them, 
but  upon  the  most  careful  perusal  of  Mr.  Malthus's  work,  I  cannot  find  a  trace 
of  any  order  in  our  society,  any  class  of  our  people,  exempt  from  them. 

Every  thing  from  his  account  seems  to  be  uniform,  no  exceptions,  rags 
and  squalid  poverty — Malesuada  fames  et  turpis  cgestas,  the  differentia  essen- 
tialis  by  which  Ireland  is  to  be  distinguished  from  all  other  nations. 

That  I  do  not  exaggerate  will  appear  from  Mr.  Malthus's  own  words,  for 
I  shall  not  select,  or  garble,  but  carefully  quote  every  single  passage  in  his 
work  wherein  Ireland  i;  mentioned,  distributing  the  quotations  into  three 
classes.. 

First  direct  and  positive  abuse  as, 

"Vol.  1.  page  304.  "  The  cheapness  of  this  nourishing  root  (potatoe), 
joined  to  the  ignorance  and  barbarism  of  the  people," 

Page  305.  "  The  checks  to  the  population  of  Ireland  arise  fronvthe  dis- 
enses  occasioned  by  squalid  poverty,  by  damp,  and  wretched  cabins,  by  bad 
and  insufficient  clothing,  by  the  filth  of  their  persons  and  occasional  want." 
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Vol.  2nd.  page  332.  "  From  the  wretched  and  degraded  jtate  of  t'h'd 
common  people  of  Ireland." 

Page  336.  "  If,  as  in  Ireland,  the  people  be  in  so  wretched  and  degraded 
a  state  as  to  propagate  their  species  like  brutes,  Poor  laws  could  exist  only 
for  a  very  short  time ;  but  with  or  without  them,  no  stretch  of  human  in- 
genuity and  exertion  could  rescue  the  people  from  the  most  extreme  po- 
verty and  wretchedness." 

Page  374.  "  The  specific  cause  of  the  poverty  and  misery  of  the  lower 
classes  in  Ireland  arises  from  the  extreme  facility  of  obtaining  a  cabin  and 
potatoes." 

Page  378.  "  I  am  strongly  disposed  to  believe,  that  the  indolent  and 
turbulent  habits  of  the  lower  Irish,  can  never  be  corrected  while  the  potatoe 
system  enables  them  to  increase  so  much  beyond  the  regular  demand  for 
their  labour." 

Page  385.  "  Mr.  Young  has  a  better  opinion  of  the  happiness  of  the 
common  people  of  Ireland  than  I  have."  . 

Page  382.  "  And  the  rags  and  wretched  cabins  of  Ireland  would  follow 
of  course." 

Page  399.  "  Than  to  content  himself  with  a  wretched  mud  cabin  like 
those  in  Ireland." 

The  next  class  of  quotations  I  shall  adduce  from  Mr.  Malthus  are  com- 
parative ;  whenever  he  chuses  to  condemn  a  practice,  or  deprecate  a  mea- 
sure, he  wantonly  introduces  Ireland,  as  affording  the  most  odious  and  dis- 
gusting example  of  its  failure. 

Page  384.  "  Knowingly  condemning  the  laborers  of  this  country  to 
the  rags  and  wretched  cabins  of  Ireland." 

Page  468.  ""  But  if  these  points  were  not  attended  to,  I  should  certainly 
fear  an  approximation  to  the  state  of  the  poor  in  Ireland." 

Page  385.  "  Calculated  to  assimilate  the  condition  of  the  laborers  of 
this  country  to  that  of  the  lower  classes  of  the  Irish." 

A  favorite  phrase ;  since  it  appears  that  Mr.  Malthus  repeats  it  literally 
near  100  pages  afterwards. 

Page  469.    "  If  extended,  would  assimilate,"  and  so  on. 

In  page  344,  Mr.  Malthus  brings  together  wantonly  two  nations  little 
disposed  to  quarrel  with  each  other. 

"  The  quiet  and  peaceable  habits  of  the  instructed  Scotch  peasant,  com- 
pared with  the  turbulent  disposition  of  the  ignorant  Irishman." 

I  do  not  respect  the  Scotch  the  less  for  being  national,  and  I  think  it  ndt 
unlikely  had  Mr.  Malthus  published  such  an  invective  against  Scotland,  as 
he  has  vented  upon  Ireland,  that  the  peaceable  habits  he  ascribes  (and  justly) 
to  the  Scotch,  would  scarcely  have  protected  him.  • 

'  We  are  told  of  a  transaction  in  a  public  coffee-house,  where  the  con»er?ation  heJd  in  o»«  box 
was  overheard  in  the  other;  that  a  loud  voice  called  out,  whoever  he  may  b«,  he  i»  a  damned 
schooudrel  that  jay«  the  batter  it  bad  io  Aberdeen. 
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I  admit  I  do  not  possess  the  happy  apathy  which  Mr.  Malthus  is  bl«s««<i 
with ;  who,  when  the  terms  iniquitous  and  horrible  are  applied  to  his  fa- 
vorite doctrines,  tells  us,  page  445, 

"  They  pass  by  me  like  the  idle  wind  which  I  regard  not." 
,  And  that  he  considers  what  has  been  written  against  him,  page  429, 

"  So  full  of  illiberal  abuse,  and  so  intirely  destitute  of  argument,  as  to  le 
evidently  beneath  notice." 

I  shall  not  presume  to  apply  Mr.  Malthus's  epitome  of  what  his  enemies 
have  said  against  him,  to  the  account  he  himself  has  given  of  Ireland  in 
the  preceding  quotations,  for  I  do  not  consider  them  in  the  same  light, 
that  is,  evidently  beneath  notice. 

I  do  not  boast  of  want  of  feeling,  neque  enim  mihi  cornea  fibra  est,  and  I 
suspect  my  Caledonian  neighbours  to  be  as  little  likely  to  claim  credit  for 
insensibility  to  abuse  of  their  country. 

I  decline  discussing  the  preceding  positions  of  Mr.  Malthus,  not  as  beneath 
notice,  but  because  the  terms  and  language  he  adopts  would  necessarily  lead 
me  into  language  and  terms,  I  should  be  sorry  to  see  applied  to  Mr.  Mal- 
thus, or  used  by  myself;  nor  in  fact  do  I  know  how  to  reply  to  what  seems 
merely  the  random  scoldings  of  a  parrot,  little  varying  his  abusive  epithets. 

Mr.  Malthus,  in  other  passages  of  his  work,  assumes  somewhat  a  more 
tangible  shape,  in  which,  by  hazarding  positions,  he  enables  us  to  brin«- 
forward  facts,  and  relieves  us  from  the  necessity  of  limiting  our  controversy 
to  words  alone,  and  of  trying  who  can  use  the  most  opprobrious  terms. 

Though  I  mean  to  reply  separately  and  distinctly  to  each  position  of  this 
description,  I  shall  first  collect  them  together,  that  we  may  have  a  view  of 
Air.  Makhus's  Testimonia  de  Hibernia  in  one  body. 

Vol.  1.  p.  304.  "  The  details  of  the  population  of  Ireland  are  little  known." 

Page  305.  "  The  population  cf  Ireland  is  pushed  much  beyond  the  in- 
dustry, and  present  resources  of  the  country,  and  the  consequence  is,  that 
the  lower  classes  of  the  people  are  in  the  most  depressed  and  miserable 
state." 

Page  332.  "  From  the  total  want  of  that  decent  pride  which  in  England 
prevents  so  many  from  having  recourse  to  parish  assistance." 

Page  3T7.  "  In  Ireland,  where  the  common  food  is  potatoes,  and  every 
»na«  who  wishes  to  marry,  may  obtain  a  piece  of  ground  sufficient  whca 
planted  with  this  root  to  maintain  a  foruily." 

Page  3B5.  "  From  the  fadlity  which  has  hitherto  prevailed  in  Ireland 
of  procuring  potatoe  ground,  scarcities  have  certainly  been  rare." 

"  Had  Mr.  Young  travelled  through  Irchnd  in  1800  and  1801,  his  im- 
pression, by  all  accounts,  would  have  been  very  different." 

Page  387.  "  In  spite  of  the  cheapness  of  labor  in  Ireland,  there  arm 
few  manufactures  which  can  be  prepared  for  foreign  sale  so  cheap  as  i» 
England." 

To  these  seven  positions  I  shall  reply,  because  we  have  rccordt,  doc*- 
mentt,  undfacti,  from  which  we  can  derive  aid  in  the  investigation  of  their 
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truth ;  documents  to  which  Mr.  Malthus  might  as  easily  have  had  access, 
had  he  wished  to  obtain  information  on  the  subject  of  a  country,  which  he 
has  thought  fit  to  hand  down  to  posterity  under  the  most  offensive  description. 

On  other  occasions  Mr.  Malthus  seems  quite  alive  in  pursuit  of  informa- 
tion ;  we  can  trace  him  in  most  countries  of  Europe,  especially  its  wildest 
parts,  examining  records,  consulting  professors,  taking  every  opportunity  of 
communicating  with  the  lower  orders  of  people ;  yet,  though  he  introduces 
Ireland  so  often,  it  does  not  appear  that  he  ever  saw  the  country,  consulted 
a  document,  or  asked  a  single  question  about  so  important  a  part  of  the 
United  Kingdoms. 

That  responsibility  attaches  to  those  who  wantonly  bring  forward  injurious 
charges,  is  a  point  well  established ;  I  shall  quote  an  opinion  recently  given 
by  Mr.  Anstruther,  Advocate  General  to  one  of  our  East  India  Governments. 

"  Where  an  individual  thinks  proper  to  come  forward  as  the  adviser  and 
informer  of  the  public,  he  is  bound  at  his  peril  to  know,  and  to  be  able  to 
prove,  that  he  is  well  founded  in  his  statements,  where  other  individuals 
may  be  hurt  by  his  suggestions." 

The  principle  applies  equally  to  nations  and  to  individuals  ;  the  latter,  no 
doubt,  are  better  enabled  by  municipal  laws  to  realize  the  peril  Mr.  Anstru- 
ther mentions,  but  I  do  not  think  the  impunity  derived  from  this  circum- 
stance will  afford  much  subject  for  exultation. 

It  remains  for  us,  who  are  hurt  by  Mr.  Malthus's  suggestions,  to  prove, 
that  he  is  not  well  founded  in  his  statements. 

Mr.  Malthus  asserts,  page  304,  "  THAT  THE  DETAILS  OF  THE  POPULATION 

OF    IRELAND    ARE    LITTLE    KNOWN." 

I  am  glad  to  commence  with  this  confident  position,  as  its  discussion  will 
throw  some  light  on  the  pains  Mr.  Malthus  has  taken  to  procure  informa- 
tion upon  Irish  subjects,  which  he  introduces  so  often,  and  pronounces  upon 
so  flippantly. 

Some  twenty-five  years  ago,  the  late  G.  Parker  Bushe,  Esq.  Commissioner 
of  Excise,  availing  himself  of  the  authority  of  office,  investigated,  through 
the  hearth-money  collectors,  the  number  of  houses  in  Ireland,  and  estimat- 
ed the  inhabitants  at  61  to  an  house. 

Mr.  Bushe's  computation  has  been  published,  remains  upon  record  in 
office,  and  has  ever  since  been  taken  as  the  most  authentic;  for  there  were 
others. 

Several  years  afterwards,  Mr.  Newenham  taking  Mr.  Bushe's  calculation 
for  data,  forms  in  a  statistical  work  (also  published)  a  new  computation, 
making  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  Ireland,  exceed  five  millions. 

I  know  Mr.  Newenham's  work  to  be  exceedingly  well  spoken  of:  hence 
it  appears,  "  That  the  details  of  the  population  of  Ireland  are  NOT  so  little 
known,"  as  Mr.  Malthus  asserts. 

And  that  he  prefers  hardily  to  deny  the  existence  of  documents,  rather 
than  take  the  trouble  of  examining  them. 
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Perhaps  Mr..Malihus  was  afraid  of  disclosing  that  the  country  which  he 
reprobates  so  much,  contained  a  population  exceeding  five  millions; — more 
than  half  that  <>t  Kn^laiid  ami  Wales  taken  together;  and  jnore  than  treble 
what  he  himself  states  to  be  the  population  of  Scotland. 

Mr.  Malthus's  next  position  opens  an. ample  field;  he  says,  (page  305), 
*'  The  population  of  Ireland  is  pushed  much  beyond  the  industry  and  pre- 
sent resources  of  the  country  ;  and  the  consequence  is,  that  the  lower  classes 
of  pcuple  are  in  tin-  most  depressed  and  miserable  state." 

1  wish  Mr.  Malthus  had  explained  himself/  and  told  us  where,  and  how 
the  population  of  Ireland  is  pushed  beyond  its  resources  or  beyond  its  in- 
dustry ;  he  must  mean  by  this  latter  phrase,  that  our  industry  does  not  in- 
crease as  our  populatioa  increases ;  of  course  the  number  of  -unemployed 
hands  must  multiply,  and  the  mass  of  idleness  accumulate  daily. 

Such  are  the  premises  from  which  Mr.  Malthus  draws  his  favorite  posi- 
tion, thai  (lie  people  of  Ireland  are  in  the  moat  wretched  and  degraded  state. 
He  on  other  occasions  repeats  the  same  assertion;  but  he  rests  its  truth 
merely  on  his  own  credit,  simply  committing  his  own  veracity;  but  now  he 
establishes  it  in  logical  form,  as  a  regular  conclusion  that  necessarily  fol- 
lows from  premises  which  he  lays  down  in  the  most  positive  manner. 

Adhering  therefore  to  logical  rules,  we  must  enquire  into  the  truth  of  his 
premise,  a  great  deficiency  in  theiiidustry  and  present  resources  of  the  country. 

I  shall  here  encounter  Mr.  Malthus's  gratuitous  and  confident  assertions, 
with  extracts  from  public  and  official  records,  accessible  to  every  one  desir- 
ous of  information,  and  who  considered  truth  as  a  necessary  ingredient  in 
the  statements  he  was  preparing  lor  the  world. 

The  average  exports  of  Ireland,  her  own  produce  and  manufactures,  ten 
years  ago,  amounted  to  6, 121, 7 571.  real  value;  her  exports  in  1806,  were 
9,314,8347.;  in  1807,  10,110,38o/.;  and  in  1808,  12^77,Sir/. 

Thifc  is  the  period  which  Mr.  Malthus  calls  the  present,  and  fixes  on  as  the 
epoch  for  the  failure  of  the  industry,  and  resources  of  the  country. 

The  increase  of  the  imports  of  Ireland  in  the  same  period  has  also  been 
very  great,  especially  in  articles  of  the  last  consequence  to  the  interest  of 
the  empire. 

Ten  years  ago  we  imported  British  manufactures  to  the  amount  of 
2,087 ,672/.,  while  now  we  import  4,500,000/.  wortli ;  which  increase,  (as 
Sir  Thomas  D'lvernois  says),  is  "  A  more  certain  proof  than  any  other  of 
the  growing  opulence  of  a  country." 

In  fact,  we  who  were  partial  to  Ireland,  thought,  until  Mr.  Malthus  told 
us  we  were  mistaken,  that  we  could  observe  for  half  a  century  past,  a  gradual 
improvement  in  the  style,  dress,  and  comforts  of  our  lowest  orders. 

Fortunately  Sir  Francis  D'lvernois  steps  in  between  us,  and  as  if  his  imme- 
diate object  was  to  refute  the  idle  assertions  (to  say  DO  worse)  of  Mr.  Mal- 
thus, makes  a  judicious  remark  decisive  in  our  favour  :  He  says, 

"  It  is  to  be  observed  also,  that  the  nature  of  the  articles  imported  pioves 
this  wealth  to  be  diffused  through  all  ranks  of  the  community." 
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And  he  enumerates  them. 

When  Mr.  Malthus  asserts  that  our  population  is  pushed  much  beyoad  ou? 
industry,  Sir  Francis,  still  ready,  steps  in  with  his  contradiction  :  he  says, 

"  But  the  increase  in  the  opulence  and  enjoyments  of  Ireland,  is  not  more 
satisfactorily  proved  by  this  statement,  than  the  increase  of  her  industry  i* 
proved  by  a  view  of  her  exports."  He  then  goes  into  particulars. 

Happily,  too,  Sir  Francis  D'lvernois  as  well  as  Mr.  Malthus,  can  draw  com- 
parisons, and  as  if  to  console  us  for  the  disgusting  picture  just  given  of  usr 
compares  the  very  present  state  of  Ireland  with  respect  to  industry  and  conv 
merce,  to  that  of  both  France  and  America  at  the  periods  when  these  two 
countries  are  admitted  to  be  at  the  zenith  of  their  prosperity.  He  says, 

"  The  exports  of  Irish  produce  and  manufactures  in  1808,  is  one-fifth 
greater  than  the  export  of  their  own  produce  and  manufactures  from  the 
United  States  in  1806,  the  year  of  their  greatest  prosperity ;  although  the  po- 
pulation of  Ireland  be  inferior  to  that  of  the  United  States  by  2  or  $  millions." 

And  again.  "  In  1808,  the  exports  and  imports  of  Ireland,  taken  togr- 
ther,  amount  to  nearly  twenty-one  millions  and  an  half;  and  form  an  ag- 
gregate as  great  as  the  whole  trade  of  France  during  the  reign  of  Ltwia 
the  Fourteenth." 

I  have  hitherto  declined  noticing  Mr.  Mahhus's  assertion  relative  to  the 
failure  of  our  resources,  not  well  knowing  where  to  find  him  :  the  truth 
therefore  of  his  vague  position,  "  that  our  population  has  outstripped  our  re- 
sources? must  be  tried  in  every  point  of  view ;  that  if  possible  we  may  dis- 
cover where  he  found  this  failure. 

It  seems  to  be  generally  admitted,  that  the  great  resources  of  a  country  are 
found  in  its  agriculture  and  manufactures ;  I  shall  consider  these  separately. 

I  know  not  any  more  decided  friend  to  agriculture  than  Mr.  Malthus  :  I 
shall  quote  two  or  three  passages  from  his  essay,  strongly  expressive  of  his 
sentiments. 

He  tells  us,  "  It  is  folly  to  exempt  from  our  attention  the  great  manu- 
facture of  corn,  which  supports  all  the  rest." 

He  deprecates  the  idea  "of  rendering- ourselves  dependant  on  others  for 
our  support,"  and  advises  England  u  to  restore  her  independence,  and  tt> 
build  her  national  greatness  and  commercial  prosperity  on  the  sure  founda- 
tion of  Agriculture." 

Mr.  Malthus  repeatedly  laments  that  for  the  last  thirty  years,  ENGLAND 
instead  of  continuing  an  exporting  country,  had  become  an  importing  one, 
and  to  a  large  amount;  and  he  assures  us,  "  it  is  a  point  of  the  first  conse- 
quence to  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  any  country,  to  be  able  to  carry  oa 
the  export  trade  of  corn." 

What  a  surprise  it  must  have  been  to  Mr.  Malthus,  had  he  consulted  do- 
cuments, to  find  that  IRELAND,  at  the  very  period  when  he  asserts  both  h«r 
industry  and  her  resources  to  have  failed,  was  an  established  grain  exporting 
country,  to  an  amount  detailed  below,  and  carefully  extracted  by  a  respect- 
able and  intelligent  mercantile  friend,  from  official  records  equally  accessible 
to  Mr.  Malthus. 
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Luckily  my  friend  does  not  confine  himself  to  the  solitary  amount  of  a 
redundant  year,  but,  by  giving  seven  together,  establishes  the  steadiness  of 
our  export  corn  trade. 

Corn  and  Meal  exported  from  Ireland,  in  Seven  Years,  ending  5th 
January,  1810. 


COkN. 

MEAL. 

ending 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Wheat. 

Flour. 

Oatmeal. 

Barrels. 

Barrels. 

Barrels. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

1804 

32,867 

'  391,102 

101,901 

43,143 

76,619 

1805 

17,560 

372,690 

152,828 

21,593 

67,233 

1806 

30,140 

346,244 

134,871 

•     22,774 

34,497 

1807 

18,408 

461,700 

153,214 

36,214 

43,451 

1808 

68,785 

724347 

63,003 

6,889 

46,772 

1809 

59,891 

935,850 

79,189 

5,737 

72,088 

1810 

45,180 

1,285,028 

137,159 

16,343 

90,610 

Total--        272,831        4,516,961         827,165       152,698         431,070 

I  shall  conclude  this  article,  (so  far  as  it  relates  to  agriculture),  by  an  extract 
from  a  speech  of  Sir  John  Newport,  made  a  few  days  ago  in  the  House  of 
Commons* 

The  worthy  Baronet*  though  not  disposed  to  magnify  the  present  re- 
sources of  Ireland,  is  very  candid  in  his  admissions. 

"  He  was  far  from  wishing  to  represent  Ireland  as  not  highly  productive, 
and  as  ministering  in  a  great  degree  to  the  necessities  of  Great  Britain;  in 
grain  particularly,  the  increase  had  exceeded  all  expectation." 

Having  sufficiently  dwelt  upon  our  exports,  that  is,  our  manufacture*  and 
our  produce,  let  us  try  our  revenues. 

It  is  from  the  resources  of  a  country  its  revenue  is  raised;  will  Mr.Malthus 
tell  us  these  have  failed,  when  it  appears  that  the  average  of  1796,  1797,  and 
1798,  was  1,860,000/.  but  when  we  come  to  his  own  calamitous  present 
times,  our  revenue  in  180G  was  5,604,000/.  and  in  1808,  6,174,000/.  with 
great  reason  to  believe  that  1809  will  prove  much  more  productive. 

•  Mr.  Malthas  will  he  found  not  more  fortunate  when  he  comes  to  support  his 
next  charge  against  us,  p.  835,  that  "o/'«  total  want  of  that  decent  pride  which 
in  England  prevents  so  many  from  furring  recourse  to  parish  atsistance." 

Whether  we  actually  possess  that  decent  pride  of  which  Mr.  Malthas  so 
harshly  and  confidently  deprives  us,  has  not  yet  been  tried;  we  have  no 
public  funds  to  recur  to  for  support,  that  can  tempt  us  to  acknowledge  de- 
pendant poverty. 

On  occasional  emergencies  great  collections  have  been  raised  from  the 
voluntary  contributions  of  the  wealthier  members  of  society.  In  the  distri- 
bution of  these,  my  duty  obliged  me  to  take  an  active  part ;  and  I  boldly  say, 
that  of  those  who  were  relieved  from  such  temporary  collection?,  two-thirds 
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did  not  seek  the  aid  they  received,  and  also  that  in  the  severe  pressure  of 
1300  and  1801,  not  more  than  a  twelfth  part  of  the  population  of  my  parish 
were  assisted ;  a  proportion  little  varied  in  any  country  parish  to  which  I 
was  able  to  extend  my  enquiries. 

It  is  wicked  to  excite  national  animosities  by  irritating  and  offensive  com- 
parisons, and  the  crime  is  aggravated  by  their  wanton  introduction. 

I  leave  Mr.  Malthus  to  establish  as  he  be'st  can  the  truth  of  his  assertion, 
"  That  the  Irish  are  totally  6  ^prived  of  that  decent  pride,  which  in  England 
prevents  so  many  from  recurring  to  parochial  assistance." 

Let  us  see  how  he  himself  proves  the  English  to  possess  it,  as  he  affirms 
they  do,  and  how  it  operates  when  brought  into  action. 

Vol.  2nd.  page  99,  He  tells  us,  that  "  positive  institutions  which  render 
dependant  poverty  so  general,  weaken  that  disgrace  which  ought  "to  be  at- 
tached to  it." 

In  page  376,  Mr.  Malthus  seems  to  admit  that  the  decent  pride  of  which 
he  boasts,  is  beginning  to  abate  in  its  effect  in  England. 

"  A  laudable  repugnance  to  the  receiving  of  parish  relief,  arising  partly 
from  a  spirit  of  independence,  not  yei  extinct." 
In  page  105,  it  is  still  abating  further, 

"  The  natural  and  becoming  pride  not  yet  quite  extinct  among  the  pea- 
santry of  England." 

Let  us  now  see  how  his  decent  pride  operates  upon'  emergencies  in  keep- 
ing down  the  number  of  those  pressing  in  England  for  parish  relief. 
Page  318,  he  tells  us, 

"  During  the  late  scarcities  half  the  population  of  the  country  (England) 
received  relief." 

'In  page  377,  Mr.  Malthus  says, 

"  In  Ireland,  where  every  man  who  wishes  to  marry,  may  obtain  a  piece 
of  ground  sufficient  when  planted  with  potatoes  to  maintain  a  family." 

A  facility  of  procuring  ground  mentioned  by  Mr.  Malthus  on  other  occa- 
sions,and  obviously  discovered  by  himself,  as  I  never  heard  it  mentioned 
by  any  other  person. 

Conceiving  the  great  population  of  my  immediate  country  might  prevent 
any  such  instances  from  occurring  to  me,  f  consulted  intelligent  gentlemen, 
from  more  thinly  inhabited  parts  ot  Ireland,  who  were  equally  astonished  at 
the  curious  assertion. 

Mr.  Young  was  not  so  averse  to  potatoe  culture  as  Mr.  Malthus  ;  he  was 
pleased  in  his  Irish  tour  with  seeing  swarms  of  healthy  children,  secure  at 
all  times  of  a  belly  full. 

And  in  the  early  Roman  days,  a  potatoe  garden  for  vegetables  was  held  in 
much  respect. 

Saturabat  glebula  tails, 

Patremipsum  turbamquc  caste  quajcctajacelfat 

Uxor  et  infantes  ludclant  quatuor, 

•  et  grandetfumabant  pultibut  olla. 
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A  wise  friend  gravely  assured  me,  that  potatoes  were  not  known  to  the 
old  Romans. 

Jn  page  385,  he  says  again, 

"  From  the  facility  which  has  hitherto  prevailed  of  procuring  potatoe 
ground  in  Ireland,  scarcities  have  certainly  heen  rare." 

An  important  concession,  highly  applicable  to  the  precexling  part  of  this 
cs^ay;  yet  Mr.  Malthus  proceeds, 

'•  Had  Mr.  Young  travelled  through  Ireland  in  1800  and  1801,  his  im- 
pression by  all  accounts  would  have  been  very  different." 

Does  Mr.  Malthus  insinuate  that  our  abundance  of  potatoes  can  some- 
times prevent  scarcities,  without  abating  them  when  they  actually  arrive  ? 
By  my  accounts  the  famine  of  1800  and  1301  pressed  much  more  severely 
on  England  than  on  Ireland. 

I  shall  not  however  persist,  since  Mr.  Malthus  asserls  he  has  had  accounts  : 
the  first  and  only  instance  in  his  whole  work,  in  which  he  claims  to  have 
had  information  relative  to  Ireland  ;  every  other  position  he  lays  down,  rests 
upon  his  own  authority;  his  own  credit,  and  his  own  veracity,  are  alooe 
committed  in  every  other  assertion  on  the  subject  of  my  country. 

When  I  remind  Mr.  Malthus  of  the  responsibility  that  attaches  to  a  man 
of  honor,  and  a  gentleman,  volunteering  so  many  weighty  charges,  will  he 
reply  to  me  as  he  did  to  others? 

"  That  my  words  pass  by  him  like  the  idle  wind,  which  he  regardeth  not." 

Or  when  I  entreat  him  to  rally  and  respect  his  own  character, 

\Vill  he  tax  me  with  "  illiberal  abuse  evidently  beneath  notice." 

Mr.  Malthus  had  told,  "  That  in  Ireland  the  people  are  in  so  wretched  and 
degraded  a  state  as  to  propagate  their  species  like  brutes." 

Surely  such  a  position  requires  some  authority  to  support  it;  as  Mr.  Mal- 
thus had  not  seen  Ireland,  he  must  have  road  this  account  of  it  somewhere, 
and  can  refer  us  to  the  book  :  but  I  fear  it  is  from  his  HORACE  alone  (which 
he  translates  so  literally)  that  my  Academic  brother  has  sought  informa- 
tion relative  to  Ireland, 

Cum  prorepsfrunt  primis  itnimalia  terris, 

llutum  el  turpe  pecus.  • 

Ac  vene.rem  incertant  rapientes  more  ferarum. 

Mr  Maithus  is  repeatedly  obtruding  our  wretched  cabins,  our  mud  cabins, 
nor  is  there  a  single  passage  in  his  whole  work  from  which  a  stranger  could 
suppose  there  was  any  other  stile  of  houses  or  buildings  in  Ireland. 

Had  he  been  disposed  to  be  civil,  he  might  have  given  us  some  credit  for 
our  advance  in  the  science  of  domestic  architecture;  for  as  he  likes  to  look 
back  to  early  classic  times,  he  must  have  observed  our  improvements  upon 
the  habitations  of  our  Troglodyte  ancestors. 

Queis  J'rigida  parvas 

Pr&bebat  spclunca  domos,  ignemquc,  lamnque 
Li  pccuS)  et  duininutn,  commu.ni  clauderet  umbrtf. 
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Butwhetherit  be  the  mud  cabins  Mr.  Malthus  is  so  well  acquainted  with, 
or  other  houses  that  escaped  him,  the  Legislature  has  just 'pronounced  that 
they  are  sufficiently  lighted  to  bear  an  increase  of  window  tax  to  the  amount 
gf  85,000/.  annually,  in  addition  to  the  duties  formerly  levied  upon  them. 

Page  387-  "  There  are  few  manufactures  which  cun  be  prepared  for 
foreign  sale  so  cheap  in  Ireland  as  in  England." 

I  believe,  like  other  nations,  we  are  not  able  to  contend  wiih  English  in- 
genuity displayed  in  their  exquisite  machinery;  yet  notwithstanding  the 
ignorance,  the  indolent  and  turbulent  habits  ascribed  to  the  Iri^h  by  Mr. 
Malthus,  and  though  our  industry  does  not,  as  he  says,  keep  pace  with  our 
population,  yet  our  manufactures  are  not  in  so  contemptible  a  state  as  he 
gives  reason  to  expect:  for  though  I  have  failed  in  my  attempt  to  procure 
distinct  and  separate  returns  of  the  value  of  our  produce,  and  of  our  manu- 
factures exported,  yet  as  taken  together  in  the  year  ending  January  5th, 
1809,  they  amounted  to  12, 577,5 if/.  Our  manufactures  alone  must  have 
covered  a  large  portion  of  this  sum. 

Why  Mr.  Malthus  should  pour  out  such  a  torrent  of  abuse  upon  Ireland  ; 
why  he  should  hand  us  down  to  posterity  as  possessing  habits  and  manners 
disgraceful  to  society,  remains  for  himself  to  explain. 

It  is  more  easy  to  account  generally  for  the  unrestrained  calumnies  with 
which  we  have  for  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  past  been  uninterruptedly  loaded. 

A  party,  whose  object  is  either  revolution  or  insurrection,  will  u?e  the  same 
means  that  have  been  adopted  by  their  predecessors  in  all  ages;  they  will 
tell  the  lower  orders  of  people,  upon  whom  they  mean  to  operate,  that  they 
are  oppressed  and  miserable. 

Easily  satisfied  of  this  inflammatory  truth,  it  does  not  require  much  address 
to  convince  them,  that  all  their  supposed  calamities  arise  from  those  whom  it 
is  the  wish  to  depose,  whether  it  be  the  established  government  of  the 
country,  or  the  temporary  administration  of  moveable  rulers,  whose  places 
are  the  object  aimed  at. 

Even  without  the  slightest  intention  of  disturbing  the  state  of  the  country, 
it  is  often  deemed  by  party,  highly  convenient  to  hold  it  up  as  in  an  inflam- 
mable or  actually  disturbed  state;  a  modest  insinuation  follows;  our  mea- 
sures would  conciliate,  our  influence  compose. 

As  Mr.  Malthus  does  not  claim  any  knowledge  whatever  of  Ireland,  our 
curiosity  is  excited  to  discover  from  what  sources  he  has  drawn  such  copious 
information,  and  the  more  as  he  so  carefully  suppresses  them. 

Whether  Mr.  Malthus  (to  use  his  own  words)  "  will  feel  willing  to  enter 
into  the  discussion  of  serious  objections,"  or  whether  he  will  pronounce 
mine  "  so  entirely  destitute  of  argument  as  to  be  intirely  beneath  notice," 
is  for  himself  to  determine. 

He  may  wrap  himself  up  in  philosophic  apathy,  and  let  "  my  words  pass 
by  him  like  the  idle  wind  which  he  regardeth  not."  But  what  Mr.  Malthus 
may  call  dignified  silence,  will  probably  from  others  obtain  a  different 
r.ame  ;  he  may  be  likened  to  Curtius  in  Tacitus,  jurgiis  lacessens,  et  rexpon- 
dcnti  reticent,  ut  puvida  Ingenia  solent. 

He  must  be  aware  that  he  thus  throws  the  responsibility  on  himself,  and 
justifies  "me  in  calling  upon  him  in  the  strongest  manner  to  produce  his  aur 
thorities,  or  support  his  positions  in  any  other  manner  he  may  think  fit. 


Moy,  Ireland,  May,  1811.  W.  RICHARDSON,  D.  D>, 
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